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| . ° 
jalso arranged with singular neatness. 


l. ; 
jits separate bazaar, and all of them seem busy. 


;season oO 


There is a noble prospect from the hill which over- 
looks Baber’s tomb, and a summer-house has been erected 
upon it by Shah Zuman, from which it may be admired. 
The nawab and myself climbed up to it, and seated our- 
selves, If my reader can imagine a plain, about twenty 
miles in circumference, laid out with gardens and fields! from wheat, and drunk with 
in pleasing irregularity, intersected by three rivulets,| people are very fond of it, and the shop-keepers in al 
which wind through it by a serpentine course, and wash | parts of the town seem constantly at work with their 
innumerable little forts and villages, he will have before |customers. A pillar of snow stands on one side of thi m, 
him one of the meadows of Cabool. ‘I'o the north lic the |and a fountain plays near it, which gives these places a 
hills of Pughman, covered half way down with =a jose and clean appearance. Around the bakers’ shops 
and separated from the eye by a sheet of the richest ver- | crowds of people may be seen, waiting for their bread. 





Russian, and of a blue colour. The month of May is the 
f the “falodeh,” which is a white jelly strained 
sherbet and The 

' 


snow. 


dure. On the other side, the mountains, which are bleak |I observed that they baked it by plastering it to the sides | 


} 


and rocky, mark the hunting preserves of the kings; and|of the oven, Cabool is famed for its kabobs, or cooked 
the gardens of this city, so celebrated for fruit, lie “oa Pan which are in great request; few cook at home. 
neath, the water being conducted to them with great in- |‘ Rhuwash” was the dainty of the May season in Cabool. 
genuity. Ido not wonder at the hearts of the people|It is merely blanched rhubarb, which is reared under a 
being éaptivated with the landscape, and of Baber’s ad-|careful protection from the sun, and grows up rankly 
miration ; for, in his own words, “its verdure and flowers | under the hills in the neighbourhood. — Its flavour is de- 
render Cabool, in spring, a heaven.” |licious, “ Shabash rhuwash! Bravo rhuwash !”’ is the 
Our intercourse with the people was on a mucli better |ery in the streets: and every one buys it. In the most 
footing at Cabool than in Peshawur, for we were no| crowded parts of the city there are story-tellers amusing 
longer in the house of a chief, and not troubled with too | the idlers, or dervises proclaiming the glories and deeds 
many visiters. The nawab occupied one side of a large |of the prophets. Ifa baker makes his appearance before 
mansion, and left the other part to us. He, however, | these worthies, they demand a cake in the name of some 
rallied round him many good sort of people, with whom | prophet ; and, to judge by the number who follow their 
we became acquainted ; he brought them over in person, | occupation, it must be a profitable one. ‘There are no 
and we passed to and fro between each other’s apart-| wheeled carriages in Cabool: the streets are not very 
ments during the whole day. The habits which we had | narrow: they are kept in a good state during dry weather, 
adopted, now gave us many advantages in our commu-/and are intersected by small covered aqueducts of clean 
nications with the people. We sat along with them on| water, which is a great convenience to the people. We 
the same carpet, ate with them, and freely mingled in| passed along them without observation, and even without 
their society. ‘The Afghans are a sober, simple, steady | an attendant. ‘To me, the appearance of the people was 
people. They always interrogated me closely regarding} more novel than the bazaars, 
Europe, the nations of which they divide into twelve ' dressed in sheep-skin cloaks, and seemed huge from the 
“koollahs,” or crowns, literally hats. It was delightful) quantity of clothes they wore. All the children have 
to see the curiosity of even the oldest men. ‘The great-| chubby red cheeks, which I at first took for an artificial | 
est evil of Mahomedanism consists in its keeping those | colour, till I found it to be the gay bloom of youth. The | 
who profess it within a certain circle of civilisation. | older people seem to lose it. Cabool is a compactly built | 
Their manners do not appear ever to alter. They have | city, but its houses have no pretension to elegance. They | 
learning, but it is of another age, and any thing like | are constructed of sun-dried bricks and wood, and few of} 
philosophy in their history is unknown. The language | them are more than two stories high. It is thickly peo- 
of the Afghans is Persian, but it is not the smooth and) pled, and has a population of about 60,000 souls. The 
elegant tongue of Iran. Pooshtoo is the dialect of the | river of Cabool passes through the city: and tradition 
common people, but some of the higher classes cannot isays that it has three times carried it away, or inundated 
even speak it. The Afghans are a nation of children; it. In rain, there is not a dirtier place than Cabool. 
in their quarrels they fight, and become friends without| It is in the mouth of every one, that Cabool is a very 
any ceremony. They cannot conceal their feelings from | ancient city ; they call it 6000 years old. It formed once, 
one another, and a person with any discrimination may | with Ghuzni, the tributary cities of Bameean. Strange 
at all times pierce their designs. If they themselves are | has been the reverse of circumstances :—Ghuzni, under 
to be believed, their ruling vice is envy, which besets Mahmood, in the eleventh century, became a great capi- 
even the nearest and dearest relations. No people are|tal; and Cabool is now the metropolis both over it anc 
more incapable of managing an intrigue. I was particu-| Bameean. It is said that Cabool was formerly named 
larly struck with their idleness; they seem to sit listlessly | Zabool, from a kaffir, or infidel king, who founded it ; 
for the whole day, staring at each other; how they live | henee the name of Zaboolistan. Some authors have | 
it would be difficult to discover, yet they dress well, and stated, that the remains of the tomb of Cabool, or Cain, | 
are healthy and happy. I imbibed a very favourable the son of Adam, are pointed out in the city: but the | 
impression of their national character. people have no such traditions. It is, however, 
Cabool is a most bustling and populous city. Such is lar belief, that when the devil was cast out of heaven, he 
the noise in the afternoon, that in the streets one cannot in Cabool. In Cabool itself there are not exactly | 
make an attendant hear. The creat bazaar, or “ Chou- traditions of Alexander, but both Herat and 
chut,” is an elegant areade, nearly 600 fect long, and said to have been founded by slaves of that conqueror, | 
about 30 broad: it is divided into four equal parts. Its) whom they eall a prophet. Their names were Heri (the 
roof is painted: and over the shops are the houses of!old name of Herat) and Lahore. Candahar is said to be 
some of the citizens. The plan is judicious: but it has/an older city than either of these. While at Cabool, I 
been left unfinished ; and the fountains and cisterns, that | made every attempt to procure coins, but without success, 
formed a part of it, lie neglected. Still there are few |excepting an old Cufic coin of Bokhara, which was 843 
such bazaars in the cast; and one wonders at the 
cloths, and goods, which are arrayed under its piazzas.|mint, T heard of a coin of the shape and size of a spar- 
In the evening it presents a very interesting sight: each row’s eg¢,—a whimsical model. ‘lriangular and square 
shop is lighted up by a lamp suspended in front, which | coins are common: the latter belong to the age of Acbar. 
gives the city an appearance of being ifluminated. The; In the number of our visiters was an Armenian, of the 
number of shops for the sale of dried fruits is remarkable, | name of Simon Mugurditch, commonly called Sooliman, 








a popn-| 


Lahore are 


silks,| years old. Among the rarities brought to the Cabool 


Every trade has 
There 


are booksellers and venders of paper, much of which is 


jmen 


They sauntered about, | have contained a hundred people. Our host Simon gave 


before that period. During the Dooranee monarchy, 
they held offices under the government, and were re- 
spected, till the time of Timour Shah‘s death. In the 
disputes about the succession, they have gradually with- 
drawn their families to other countries ; and the present 
chief of Cabool, with the best intentions, has put a tinish- 
ing blow to the Armenian colony, by a striet prohibition 
He has forbidden dice, with 
every description of incontinence, and likewise threaten- 
ed to grill some of the bakers in their ovens for light 
After a life by no means temperate, this chief 
has renounced wine, and, under the severest penalties, 


of wine and. spirits. also 


weights. 








commands that his subjects should be equally abstemious. 
The Armenians and Jews of Cabool have, therefore, fled 
to other lands, as they had no means of support but in 
distilling spirits and wine. There are but three Jewish 
families in Cabool, the wreck of a hundred which it could 
last year boast. If Dost Mahomed Khan can succeed in 
suppressing drunkenness by the sacrifice of a few foreign 
inhabitants, he is not to be blamed ; since forty bottles 
of wine or ten of brandy might be purchased from them 
for a single rupee. As the chief in person shows so good 
an example to his people, we shall not criticise his mo- 
tives, nor comment with severity on the inconsistency of 
a reformed drunkard. Cabool seems to have been always 





famed for its revels, 

The Armenians clung to us as if we had been an ad- 
jdition to their colony, and we breakfasted with Simon 
|Mugurditech and his family, where we met with all the 
t. The little children came running out to 
meet us, kissed our hands, and then placed their fore- 
heads upon them. ‘They are a very handsome people. We 


hers of i 


saw their church—a small building, which could never 


us a very comfortable entertainment, and laid it out on a 
cloth covered with sentences of the Koran. “It was an 
Afghan cloth,” said he, “and Christians are not injured 





by these sentences, nor eat a less hearty meal.” The Ar- 
menians have adopted all the customs and manners of 
the Mahomedans, and take off both shoes and turban on 


entering their church. They are a harmless inoffensive 
people, but fond of money. 

Since our departure, we had been traveling in a per- 
petual spring. ‘The trees were blossoming as we left 
Lahore, in February ; and we found them fall blown mn 
March, at Peshawur. We had now the same joyous 
state of the season in Cabool, and arrived at an oppor- 
tune time to see it. This state of the spring will give a 
good idea of the relative height of the different places, 
Cabool is 


I passed some 


and of the progress of their seasons. more 
than 6000 feet above the level of the sea, 
delightful days in its beautiful gardens. One evening | 
isited a with the nawah, about 
six miles from the city. 
the fruit trees are planted at regular distances ; and most 
round in 


\ very fine one, in compat 


ry 
They are well kept and laid out ; 


of the gardens rise with the acelivity of the ¢ 


plateaus, or shelves, over one another. ‘The ground was 
covered with the fallen blossom, which had drifted into 
ithe corners, like so much snow. ‘The nawab and myselt 


cel 


ea ourselves under a pear-tree of Samarcand, the 
brated kind in the country, and admired the 
prospect. Great the number of fruit 
There peaches, plums, apricots, pears, ap- 


quinees, cherries, walnut 


most 


W v and 


were 


1s ariety 
trees, 
ple s, , pomerran- 
ates, and vines, all growing in one garden. There 
also nichtineales, blackbirds, thrushes, and doves, to raise 


1! H 
MULDCTTLICS 
were 


their notes, and chattering macy ies, on almost every tree, 


which were not without their attraction, as reminding 
me of England. I was highly pleased with the nightin- 
gale: and on our return home, the nawab sent me one 
in a cage, which sang throughout the night. It is called 
the « Boolboo! i huzar dastan,” or, the nightingale of a 


thousand tales ; and it really seemed to imitate the song 









and their arrangement tasteful. In May, one may pur-| who gave us a sad account of the dispersion of bis trib | of ¢ very bird. ‘The cage was surrounded by cloth ; and 
chase the grapes, pears, apples, quinces, and even the There are but twenty-one persons now remaining, from) it beeame so noisy a companion, that I was obliged to 
melons of the by-gone season, then ten months old.) a colony of some hundreds introduced by Nadir and Ah-| send it away before I could sleep. This bird is a native 
There are poulterers’ shops, at which snipes, ducks, par-/ined Shah from Joolfa and Meshid in Persia. By in-|of Budukhshan. The finest garden about Cabool is that 
tridges, and plovers, with other game, may be purchased. |scriptions in their burying-ground, it would appear that | called the king’s garden, laid out by Timour Shah, which 
The shops of the shoemakers and hardware retailers are some Armenian merchants had settled in Cabool even! lies north of the town, and is about half a mile square. 
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The road which leads to it is about three miles long, and 
formed the royal race-ground. There is a spacious oc- 
tagon summer-house in the centre, with walks that run 
up from each of its sides, shaded with fruit trees, having 
a very pretty effect. A marble seat in front shows where 
the kings of Cabool sat in their prosperity, among 


“the pears 
And sunniest apples that Cabool, 
In all its thousand gardens, bears.” 


The people are passionately fond of sauntering about 
these gardens, and may be seen flocking io them every 
evening. The climate of Cabool is most genial. At 
mid-day the sun is hotter than in England: but the 
nights and evenings are cool, and only in August do 
the people find it necessary to sleep on their balconies. 
There is no rainy season, but constant showers fall as in 
England. ‘he snow lasts for five months in winter. 
During May, the thermometer stood at 64° in the hottest 
time of the day; and there was generally a wind from 
the north, cooled by the snow that covers the mountains. 
It must usually blow from that quarter, since all the trees 
of Cabool bend to the south. 

Cabool is particularly celebrated for its fruit, which is 
exported in great abundance to India. Its vines are so 


plentiful, that the grapes are given, for three months of 


the year, to cattle. There are ten different kinds of these : 
the best grow on frame-works; for those which are al- 
lowed to creep on the ground are inferior. They are 
pruned in the beginning of May. ‘The wine of Cabool 
has a flavour not unlike Madeira; and it cannot be 
doubted, that a very superior description might be pro- 
duced in this country with a little care. The people of 
Cabool convert the grape into more uses than in most 
other countries. ‘They use its juice in roasting meat: 
and, during meals, have grape powder as a pickle. 'This 
is procured by pounding the grapes before they get ripe, 
after drying them. It looks like Cayenne pepper, and 
has a pleasant acid taste. ‘They also dry many of them 
as raisins, and use much grape syrup. A pound of 
grapes sells for a halfpenny. I have already mentioned 
the “rhuwash,” or rhubarb of Cabool: it grows sponta- 
neously under the snowy hills of Pughman: and Cabool 
has a great celebrity for producing it. The natives be- 
lieve it exceedingly wholesome, and use it both raw and 
cooked as vegetables. They tell an anecdote of some 
Indian doctors, who practised for a short time at Cabool, 


sent chief; but his brother built a palace in it called the 


the highest building. Dost Mahomed Khan captured 
the Bala Hissar, by blowing up one of its towers: it is a 
poor, irregular, and dilapidated fortification, and could 
never withstand an escalade. The upper fort is small, 
but that below contains about five thousand people. The 
king’s palace stands in it. The Bala Hissar was built 
by different princes of the house of Timour, from Baber 
|downwards. Aurungzebe prepared extensive vaults un- 
lder it, to deposit his treasure, which may be yet seen. | 
| While it formed the palace of the kings of Cabool, it was | 
lalso the prison of the younger branches of the royal fa- 
jmily, in which they were confined for life. They tell a 
|story, that, when set free from their prison, after murder- | 
jing their keeper, they looked with astonishment at seeing | 
|W ater flow—so close had been the confinement in their 
|walled abode. It is difficult to say, whether these unfor- 
/tunate men were not happier than in their present state, 
which is that of abject poverty. Many of the sons of Ti- 
mour Shah came in absolute hunger to solicit alms from 
us. I advised them to make a petition to the chief for 
some permanent relief, but they said that they had no 
mercy to expect from the Barukzye family, now in power, 
who thirsted after their blood. 

Near the Bala Hissar, and separated from it and every 
part of the city, the Persians, or Kuzzilbashes, as they 
are called, reside. They are Toorks, and principally of 
the tribe of Juwansheer, who were fixed in this country 
|by Nadir Shah. Under the kings of Cabool they served 
las body-guards, and were a powerful engine of the state. 
|'They yet retain their language, and are attached to the 
|present chief, whose mother is of their tribe. I had an 
opportunity of seeing these people to advantage ; being 
invited to a party given by our conductor from Pesha- 
lwur, the jolly Naib Mahomed Shureef. I met the whole 
lof the principal men, and their chief, Sheereen Khan. 
The entertainment was more Persian than Afghan. 
| Among them, I could discover a new people, and new 
mode of thinking; for they have retained some of the 
io that marks their countrymen. As the evening was 
| drawing to a close, the chief called on a person to display 
jhis powers, not in a tale, but in depicting the peculiari- 
ities of the neighbouring nations. He began with the 
| Afghans ; and, after an amusing enough exordium, 
which excepted the Doorances or chiefs, (who, he said, 
were not like other Afghans, ) he described the entry of 











and waited for the fruit season, when the people would |some twenty or thirty nations into paradise. When the 
probably be unhealthy. Sceing this rhubarb in May and |tarn of the Afghans came, he went on blasphemously to 
June, these members of the faculty abruptly left the | relate, that their horrid language was unintelligible, and 
country, pronouncing it a specific for the catalogue of| that, as the prophet had pronounced it to be the dialect 
Cabool diseases. This, at all events, proves it to be con- jof hell, there was no place in heaven for those who spoke 
sidered a healthy article of food. When the rhubarb is |it. The fellow had humour, and brought in some Af- 
brought to market, the stalks are about a foot long, and | ¢han phrases, much to the amusement of the company. 
the leaves are just budding. They are red: the stalk is|He then attacked the Uzbeks for their peculiar way of 
white ; when it first appears above ground, it has a sweet |making tea, and their uncouth manners. He now lev- 
taste like milk, and will not bear carriage. As it grows |eled his batteries against the whining, cheating, and de- 
older, it gets strong, stones being piled round to protect | ceitful Cashmerian ; and these people must be belied 
it from the sun. ‘The root of the plant is not used as | indeed, if they be not masters in vice.* All parties, 
medicine. ‘here are no date trees in Cabool, though | however, admit their talents and ingenuity, which is a 
they are to be found both east and west of it—at Canda- | considerable counterbalance. The natives of Herat, and 
har and Peshawur. here the people are ignorant of | their peculiar dialect, exercised the powers of this loqua- 
the art of extracting an intoxicating juice from them, as|cious Meerza: he imitated the roguery of their custom- 
in India. Peshawur is celebrated for its pears: Ghuzni|house: and allowed himself, as the officer on duty, to be 
for its plums, which are sold in India under the name of | bribed out of his due, by accepting some wine, which he 
the plum of Bokhara ; Candahar for its figs, and Cabool | pretended was not for himself. 
for its mulberries ; but almost every description, particu-| The difference between eastern manners, and those of 
larly stone fruits, thrive in Cabool, Fruit is more plen-| Europe, is no where more discernible than in their man- 
tiful than bread, and is considered one of the necessaries |ner of saying good things. An European enjoys an 
of human life. There are no less than fourteen different |anecdote: but he would be very much surprised to be 
ways of preserving the apricot of Cabool ; it is dried with lcalled on in a company to tell one for its amusement. 
or without the stone; the kernel is sometimes left, or an }In the east, there are professional anecdote makers ; in 
almond is substituted in its stead ; it is also formed into |the west, we are content with a bon-mot as it flows in 
cakes, and folded up like paper. It is the most delicious |the course of conversation. Both may be traced to the 
of the dried fruits. 'government; for, in the east, though there is much fami- 
Among the public buildings in Cabool, the Bala His-|liarity, there is little social intercourse ; and, in Europe, 
sar, or citadel, claims the first importance ; but not from | good manners teach us to consider every one at the same 
its strength. Cabool is enclosed to the south and west} board on an equality. 
by high rocky hills: and at the eastern extremity of| , 
these the Bala Hissar is situated, which commands the | 
city. It stands on a neck of land, and may have an ele- | 
vation of about 150 feet from the meadows of the sur- 
rounding country. There is another fort under it, also 





* A Persian couplet runs thus :— 


“ Dur juhan ust do taefu be peer; 
Soonee i Balkh, Shiah i Cashmere; 





ealled the Bala Hissar, which is occupied by the governor | which may be translated, that there is not an honest man 
and his guards. The citadel is uninhabited by the pre-|among the Soonces of Balkh, or the Shiahs of Cislianee.| 
Oo 


During our stay, the “Eed” occurred, which is the 


“ Koollah i Firingee,” or the Europeans’ Hat, which is] festival kept in commemoration of Abraham’s intention 


to sacrifice his son Isaac. It was observed with every 
demonstration of respect : the shops were shut; and the 
chief proceeded to prayer at an appointed place, with a 
great concourse of persons. In the afternoon, every one 

yas to be seen flocking to the gardens: nor could I re- 
sist the impulse, and followed the crowd. In Cabool, 
you no sooner leave the bazaar, than you find yourself 
on the banks of the river, which are beautifully shaded 
by trees of mulberry, willow, and poplar. Almost all 
the roads round the city lead by the verge of aqueducts 
or running water. They are crossed by bridges: and 
the larger river has three or four of these edifices ; but 
they cannot boast of architectural beauty. The finest 
gardens of Cabool lie north of the city: and they, again, 
are far surpassed by those beyond, in the district of Is- 
talif, under the first snow-clad mountains, towards Hin- 
doo Koosh. Their site is to be seen from Cabool. I was 
conducted to the tomb of Timour Shah, which stands 
outside the city, and is a brick building of an octagon 
shape, rising to the height of 50 fect. The interior of it 
is about 40 feet square, and the architecture resembles 
that of Delhi. The building is unfinished. A lamp was 
formerly lighted on this sepulchre : but the sense of this 
king’s favours, like that of many others, has faded. 'Ti- 
mour Shah made Cabool his capital, and here is his 
tomb. His father is interred at Candahar, which is the 
native country of the Doorances. 

I moved about every where during the day, and had 
the pleasure of many sociable evenings with our host the 
nawab, whom I found, like many of his countrymen, in 
search of the philosopher’s stone. Such an opportunity 
as our arrival scemed to promise him a rich harvest. | 
soon undeccived him, and laughed at the crucibles and 
recipes which he produced. I explained to him, that 
chemistry had succeeded alchymy, as astronomy had fol- 
lowed astrology ; but as I had to detail the exact nature 
of these sciences, my asseverations of being no alchy- 
mist had litle effect. He therefore applied himself to 
the doctor, from whom he requested recipes for the ma- 
nufacture of calomel and quinine plasters and liniments; 
which it was no easy matter to furnish. He could not 
credit that the arts of giving and manufacturing mcedi- 
cines were distinct ; and set us down as very ignorant 
or very obstinate. He would not receive the prepared 
medicines, as they would be of no use to him after we 
had left. We found this feeling generally prevalent: and 
woe be to the doctor in these parts who gives medicines 
which he cannot make. We kept the nawab in good 
humour, though we would not believe that he could con- 
vert iron into silver. We heard from him the position 
of many metallic veins in the country. He produced, 
among other curiosities, some asbestos, here called cot- 
ton-stone, (surg i poomba,) found near Julalabad. The 
good man declared that he must have some of our know- 
ledge in return for what he told so freely. I informed 
him that I belonged to a sect called Freemasons, and 
gave some account of the craft, into which he requested 
to be admitted without delay. But, as the number of 
the brethren must be equal to that of the Pleiades, we 
put it off to a convenient opportunity. He confidently 
believed that he had at last got scent of magic in its 
purest dye: and had it been in my power, I would wil- 
lingly have initiated him. He made me promise to send 
some flower-seeds of our country, which he wished to see 
in Cabool: and I faithfully forwarded them. I cut the 
plates out of Mr. Elphinstone’s History of Cabool, and 
presented them to the nawab at a large party ; and not 
only is the costume exact, but in some of the figures, to 
their great delight, they discovered likenesses. Pictures 
are forbidden among the Soonee Mahomedans ; but in 
the present instance they proved very acceptable. Among 
the nawab’s friends we met a man 114 years old, who 
had served with Nadir Shah. 
eighty years in Cabool, and scen the Duranee dynasty 
founded and pass away. ‘This venerable person walked 
up stairs to our rooms. 

From the crowd of people we constantly met at the 
house of our host, I was resolved on gathering some in- 
formation on the much disputed point of the Afghans 
being Jews. They brought me all their histories, but I 
had no time to examine them, and wished for oral in- 


formation. ‘Che Afghans call themselves, “ Bin i Is- 


raeel,” or children of Israel; but consider the term of 














He had been upwards of 
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«“ Yahoodee,” or Jew, to be one of reproach. They say 
that Nebuchadnezzar, after the overthrow of the temple 
of Jerusalem, transplanted them to the town of Ghore, 
near Bameean ; and that they are called Afghans, from 
their chief Afghana, who was a son of the uncle of 
Asof, (the vizier of Solomon,) who was the son of Ber- 
kia. The genealogy of this person is traced from 4 col- 
lateral branch, on account of the obscurity of his own 
parent, which is by no means uncommon in the East. 
They say that they lived as Jews, till Khaleed (called by 
the title of Caliph) summoned them, in the first cen- 
tury of Mahomedanism, to assist in the wars with the 
infidels. For their services on that occasion, Kyse, their 
leader, got the title of Abdoolrusheed, which means the 
son of the mighty. He was also told to consider him- 
self the “butan” (an Arabic word,) or mast of his tribe, 
on which its prosperity would hinge, and by which the 
vessel of their state was to be governed. Since that 
time, the Afghans are sometimes called Putan, by which 
name they are familiarly known in India. I never be- 
fore heard this explanation of the term. After the cam- 
paign with Khaleed, the Afghans returned to their na- 
tive country, and were governed by a king of the line of 
Kyanee, or Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they 
were subdued by Mahmood of Ghuzni. A race of kings 
sprung from Ghore, subverted the house of Ghuzni, and 
conquered India. As is well known, this dynasty was 
divided, at the death of its founder, into the divisions 
east and west of the Indus; a state of things which 
lasted till the posterity of Timourlane reduced both to a 
new yoke. 

Having precisely stated the traditions and history of 
the Afghans, I can see no good reason for discrediting 
them, though there be some anachronisms, and the dates 
do not exactly correspond with those of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the histories of Greece and Rome we find 
similar corruptions, as well as in the later works of the 
Arab and Mahomedan writers. The Afghans look like 
Jews; they say they are descended from Jews; and the 
younger brother marries the widow of the elder, accord- 
ing to the law of Moses. The Afghans entertain strong 
prejudices against the Jewish nation; which would at 
least show that they had no desire to claim, without a 
just cause, a descent from them. Since some of the 
tribes of Israel came to the East, why should we not 
admit that the Afghans are their descendants, converted 
to Mahomedartism? I am aware that I am differing from 
a high authority ;* but I trust that I have made it ap- 
pear on reasonable grounds. 

As the chief desired, I passed another evening with 
him; and the doctor, being convalescent, accompanied 
me; Mr. Wolff had proceeded on his journey to India. 
Dost Mahomed Khan pleased us as much as ever; he 
kept us till long past midnight, and gave us a full insight 
into the political affairs of his country, and the unfortu- 
nate differences that exist between him and his brothers. 
He expressed hopes of being able to restore the mo- 
narchy, evinced a cordial hatred towards Runjeet Sing, 
and seemed anxious to know if the British government 
would accept his services as an auxiliary to root him 
out; but I replied, that he was our friend. He then 
promised me the command of his army, if I would re- 
main with him; an offer which he afterwards repeated. 
“Twelve thousand horse and twenty guns shall be at 
your disposal.” When he found that I could not accept 
the honour, he requested me to send some friend to be 
his generalissimo. On this occasion, we had some 
highly interesting conversation regarding the Kaffirs, 
who live in the hills north of Peshawur and Cabool, 
and are supposed to descend from Alexander. The chief, 
on the former occasion, had produced a young Kaflir 
boy, one of his slaves, about ten years old, who had been 
captured for two years. His complexion, hair, and fea- 
tures, were quite European; his eyes were of a bluish 
colour. We made him repeat various words of his lan- 
guage, some of which were Indian. ‘The Kaffirs live in 
a most barbarous state, eating bears and monkeys. 
There is a tribe of them called « Neemchu Moossul- 
man,” or half Mahomedans, who occupy the frontier 
villages between them and the Afghans, and transact the 
little trade that exists among them. It is curious to find 
a people so entirely distinct from the other inhabitants, 
and unfortunately every thing that regards them rests in 





obscurity. I have hereafter stated the particulars which 
I collected regarding the Kaffirs, whom I take to be the 
aborigines of Afghanistan, and in no wise connected 
with the reputed descendants of Alexander the Great, 
as has been stated by some authors. 

We had passed nearly three weeks in Cabool; which 
appeared as a few days. It was now necessary to pre- 
pare for our journey, which seemed no easy matter. No 
caravan was yet ready ; and it was even doubtful if the 
roads were passable, as snow had fallen during the month. 
It occurred to me that our best plan would be to hire a 
Cafila-bashee, or one of the conductors of the great 
caravans, as one of our own servants; and we might 
thus proceed at once, without the delay attendant upon 
a caravan, and, I hoped, with equal safety. The Nawab 
did not altogether relish the plan, nor our precipitate de- 
parture. He would have willingly kept us for months. 
We, however, entertained one Hyat, a sturdy but hale 
old man, who had grown gray in crossing the Hindoo 
Koosh. When the nawab found our determination to 
depart, he urged his relative, the Ameen ool Moolk, a 
nobleman of the late Shah Mahmood, who carries on 
commercial transactions with Bokhara and Russia, to 
despatch one of his trusty persons with us. It was 
therefore determined that a brother of his nazir, or stew- 
ard, named Doulut, a respectable Afghan, also styled the 
Nazir, should proceed with us. He had business in Bok- 
hara, and was even going on to Russia: our movements 
expedited his departure. Every thing looked well, and 
we were furnished by the nawab’s kindness with letters 
to the Afghans in Bokhara. The most influential of 
these was Budr-oo-deen. His agent in Cabool, who 
brought me the letters, was resolved on being rewarded 
for doing so by an enjoyment of our society. His name 
was Khodadad, and he was a Moollah. He stopped and 
dined with us; but declared, that whatever might be our 
wisdom as a nation, we had no correct ideas of good 
living. He did not like our English fare, which was 
cooked with water, he said, and only fit for an invalid. 
Khodadad was a very intelligent man, who had traveled 
in India and 'Tartary, and was well read in Asiatic lore. 
He had also studied Euclid, whom his countrymen, he 
said, nick-named  Uql doozd,” or wisdom-stealer, from 
the confusion which he had produced in men’s heads. 
He was not fond of mathematics, and wished to know 
our motive for studying them: he had not heard that it 
improved the reasoning faculties; and only considered 
the persons versed in Euclid, as deeper read than others. 
The chief also prepared his letters; but there is little 
communication between the Afghans and Uzbeks, and 
we found them of no service ; that for the King of Bok- 
hara was lost or stolen. One of Dost Mahomed Khan’s 
court, however, the governor of Bameean, Hajce Kauker, 
furnished us with letters, which were of real use, as will 
afterwards appear. ‘This man, though serving under the 
chief of Cabool, is more friendly to his brother of Pesha- 
wur, by whom we were introduced to him. I held my 
intercourse with him secret, and he tendered the ser- 
vices of fifty horsemen, which it was prudent to decline. 

Before our departure from Cabool, [ made the ac- 
quaintance of many of the Hindoo or Shikarpooree mer- 
chants. The whole trade of Central Asia is in the hands 
of these people, who have houses of agency from Astra- 
can and Meshid to Calcutta. They are a plodding race, 


money. They have a peculiar cast of countenance, with | 


are permitted to wear turbans. 


a national spirit among them. 
eight great houses of agency belonging to these people, 
who are quite separate from the other Hindoo inhabit- 
ants. Of them, there are about three hundred families. 
I met one of these Shikarpooree merchants on the island 
of Kisham, in the gulf of Persia; and were Hindoos 
tolerated in that country, I feel satisfied that they would 
spread all over Persia, and even Turkey. 

With such an extensive agency distributed in the 
parts of Asia which we were now about to traverse, it 
was not, as may be supposed, a very difficult task to ad- 
just our money matters, and arrange for our receiving a 
supply of that necessary article, even at the distance we 





* See Mr. Elphinstone’s Cabool, vol. i. p. 244. et seq. 
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should shortly find ourselves from India. Our expenses 





were small, and golden ducats were carefully sewed up 

in our belts and turbans, and sometimes even transferred 

to our slippers; though, as we had to leave them at the 
door of every house, I did not always approve of such 
stowage. I had a letter of credit in my possession for 
the sum of five thousand rupees, payable from the pub- 
lic treasuries of Lodiana or Delhi; and the Cabool mer- 
chants did not hesitate to accept it. They expressed 
their readiness either to discharge it on the spot with 
gold, or give bills on Russia at St. Macaire (Nijnei Nov- 
gorod), Astracan, or at Bokhara, which I had no reason 
to question: I took orders on the latter city. ‘The mer- 
chants enjoined the strictest secrecy ; and their anxiety 
was not surpassed by that of our own to appear poor ; 
for the possession of so much gold would have ill tallied 
with the coarse and tattered garments which we now 
wore. But what a gratifying proof have we here of the 
high character of our nation, to find the bills of those 
who almost appeared as beggars cashed, without hesita- 
tion, in a foreign and far distant capital. Above all, how 
much is our wonder excited to find the ramifications of 
commerce extending uninterruptedly over such vast and 
remote regions, differing as they do from each other in 
language, religion, manners, and Jaws. 

—> 
CHAPTER VI. 
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If we had quitted Peshawur with the good wishes of 
the chief, we were now accompanied by those of his 
brother, the nawab, On the 18th of May, which hap- 
pened on a Friday, we quitted Cabool after noontide 
prayers, according to the usual custom of travellers, that 
we might not offend the prejudices of the people, who 
also consider that hour auspicious. We thought we had 
parted from the good Nawab at the door of his house, 
where he gave us his blessing; but before leaving the 
city, he once more joined us, and rode out for two or 
three miles. I do not think I ever took leave of an Asi- 
atic with more regret than I left this worthy man. He 
seemed to live for every one but himself. He entertained 
us with great hospitality during our stay ; and had, day 
by day, urged us to take any other road than that of 
Toorkistan, prognosticating every evil to us. He now 
took leave of us with much feeling ; nor was it possi- 
Though his 
brother, the chief, had not caressed us as he of Pesha- 
wur, he had yet shown great politeness and attention, of 
which we expressed ourselves most sensible before taking 
our departure. 

We halted for the night at a small village called Killa- 
i-Kazee, and, at our first outset, experienced the influ- 
ence and utility of our cafila-bashee. 


ble to suppress a tear as we gaid adieu. 


He cleared out a 
house for us, by bribing a Moolluh to leave it; and we 





who take no share in any other matters than their own, | 
and secure protection from the government by lending it | be rewarded according to his merits, of which we were to 





found the quarters very snug, for it was piercingly cold. 
Our friend Hyat was a good-humoured man, and we 
made the reasonable bargain with him, that he was to 


be the judges. We committed ourselves to him as a 


avery high nose: they dress very dirtily. Few of them | bale of goods, and desired him to march as he thought 
’ They never bring their | best. 
families from their country, which is Upper Sinde, and jhe passed off as part of the property of the Jewish fami- 
are constantly passing to and from it; which keeps up {lies who had left Cabool i 
In Cabool, there are | 


I gave him my few books and instruments, which 


1 the preceding year. Pru- 
dence dictated our proceeding very quictly in this part 
of our journey ; and we were now designated “ Meerza,” 
or secretary, a common appellation in these countries, 
The Dr. allowed his 
title to slumber: but it was soon apparent that we should 
have been helpless withoug our conductor; for, on the 
following morning, a fellow possessing some little autho- 
rity seized my horse’s bridle, and demanded a sight of 
the contents of my saddle-bags. I was proceeding with 
all promptness to display my poverty, when a word from 
the cafila-bashee terminated the investigation. We 
were not here recognised as Europeans by any one, 
which certainly gave a pleasing liberty to our actions. 
Among the contraband goods, for which the officers of 


and which we ever after retained. 





the Custom-house were desired to search, was the sin- 
gular article of Korans; for it appeared that the traders 


had exported so many of these good books beyond Hin- 


doo Koosh, that the “ Faithful” in Afghanistan were 
likely to be robbed of the whole of them. The sup- 
pression of the trade was a highly popular act on the 
part of the chief of Cabool; since they are very expen- 
sive works, written with great pains and Jabour, and 
most valuable. 

We left the road which leads to Candahar on our left, 


and proceeded up the valley of the Cabool river to its| 


source at Sirchushma. Our first halting place was Jul- 


raiz, which is so called from two Persian words that sig- | 


nify running water; and near the village there were two 
beautifully clear brooks, the banks of which were shaded 
by trees. It is these running rivulets that make this 
country so enchanting, in spite of its bleak rocks. The 


valley was not above a mile in breadth, and most indus- | 


triously cultivated ; the water being in some places con- 
ducted for a hundred feet up iil. 
the rice ficlds rose most picturesquely in gradation above 
each other, and hills en either side were topped with 
snow. ‘The thermometer stood at 60°, 

At Sirchusbma, which literally means the fountain- 
head, we visited two natural ponds, the sources of the 
river of Cabool, replenished by springs, and formed into 
preserves for fish, which are kept with great care, It Is 
a place of pilgrimage sacred to Ali, who is said to have 
visited it,—a “ pious lic,” whi 
authority, since the son-in-law of Mahomed never saw 
Cabool, though his reputed deeds in this neighbourhood 
be both numerous and wonderful. We fed the fish with 
bread, which disappeared in a moment, torn from our 
hands by some thousands of them: they are molested 
by no one, since it is believed that a curse rests on the 
head of an intruder. 


) 
h is not supported by any 


Before entering the valley of the river, we left the 
famous Ghuzni to the south: it is only sixty miles from 


Cabool. This ancient capital is now a dependency on 


that city, and a place of small note: it contains the tomb | 


of the great Mahmood, its founder. ‘Where is a more 


honourable monument to his memory in a magnificent | 


dam, constructed at a great expense, and the only one of 
seven now remaining. It is worthy of remark, that the 
ruler of the Punjab, in a negotiation which he lately ear- 
ried on with the ex-King of Cabool, Shooja ool Moolk, 
stipulated, as one of the conditions of his restoration to 
the throne of his ancestors, that he should deliver up the 
sandal-wood gates at the shrine of the Emperor Mah- 
mood,—being the same which were brought from Som- 
nat, in India, when that destroyer smote the idol, and 
the precious stones fell from his body. Upwards of eight 
hundred years have elapsed since the spoliation, but the 
Hindoo still remembers it, though these doors have so 
long adorned the tomb of the Sultan Mahmood. Baber 
expresses his wonder that so great a monarch should have 
ever made Ghuzni his capital; but the natives will tell 
you that the cold renders it inaccessible for some months 
in the year, which gave him greater confidence while 
desolating Hindostan and the land of the infidels. 

We wound up the valley, which became gradually 
narrower till we reached a level tract on the mountains, 
—the pass of Oonna,—the ascent to which is guarded 
by three small forts. Before reaching the summit, we 
first encountered the snow, with which I was too happy 
to claim acquaintance alter a separation of a dozen win- 
ters; though there were no companions with whom | 
could renew the frolies of youth, It snowed as we 
crossed the pass, which is about 11,000 feet high; and 
at length we found ourselves, with pleasure, at a small 
village, free from the chilling wind which blew all day. 
We had already made considerable progress in our moun- 
tain journey: the rivers now ran in opposite directions ; 
and our advance had brought us into the cold country of 


the Huzaras, where the peasants were only ploughing | 


and sowing, while we had seen the harvest home at 
Peshawur, and the grain in ear at Cabool. 

We continued ovr mountain journey by the base of 
the lofty and ever-snow-clad mountains of Koh i Baba, 


In the lower lands, | 
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we had traveled in the bed of a rivulet, that was knee 
deep, formed by melting snow, which we crossed more 
than twenty times. We then entered the region of the 
snow, which still lay deep on the ground: by noon it 
became so soft that our horses sunk into it, threw their 
burdens and riders, and in several places were, with the 
|utmost difficulty, extricated. That part of the ground 
|which was free from snow had become saturated with 
the melted water, and a quagmire; so that we alter- 
nately waded through mud and snow. The heat was 
‘oppressive,—I imagine from reflection ; I had quite lost 


ithe use of my eyes, and the skin peeled from my nose, 
before we reached a little fort under the pass, at which 
lwe alighted in the evening with a Huzara family. 

| We had here an opportunity of seeing the Huzar 
lin their native state among the mountains; and were 
|received by an old lady, in a miserable flat-roofed house, 
| partly below ground, with two or three openings in the 
lroof, as windows. She was taking care of her grand- 
child, and bade us welcome, by the lordly name of 
\* Acha.” I called her “ Mother;” and the old dame 
lehatted about ber house and family matters. We were 
‘taken for Persians; and, since the Huzaras are of the 
‘same ereed as that nation, were honoured guests. Our 
mendicant garb could lead to no discovery that we were 
| Europeans. ‘The old woman assured us that the snow 
| prevented them from stirring out of their houses for six 
months in the year (for it never rains,) and that they 
sowed the barley in June, and reaped it in September. 
These people have no money, and are almost ignorant 
of its value. We got every thing from thein by barter, 
and had no occasion to show them gold, by which Eng- 
lisimen are so soon found out in every country. A 
‘traveller among them can only purchase the necessaries 


| 


of life by eiving a few yards of coarse cloth, a little to- 
hacco, pepper, or sugar, which are here appreciated far 
above their value. ‘The Huzaras are a, simple-hearted 
people, and differ much from the Afghan tribes. In 
physiognomy, they more resemble Chinese, with their 
|square faces and small eyes. They are Tartars by de- 
scent, and one of their tribes is now called Tatar Huzaras. 
There is a current belief that they bestow their wives on 
their guests, which is certainly erroneous. ‘The women 
have great influence, and go unveiled: they are handsome, 
land not very chaste ; which has perhaps given rise to 
e scandal among their Soonee neighbours, who detest 
\them as heretics. Were their country not strong, they 
} would soon be extirpated ; for they have enemies in every 
| direction. The good matron, who gave us an asylum 
|from the snow and frost, tendered also her advice for my 
jeyes, which she said had been durned by the snow. She 
recommended the use of antimony, which I applied with 
|the pencil, much to the improvement of my appearance, 
jas she informed me; but I can more surely add, to my 
| relief and comfort when I again encountered the snow. 
I observed that these mountaineers, though some of 
|them were living at elevations of 10,000 feet, were alto- 
gether free from that unseemly disease, the goitre, which 
\T had observed in the same range—the Himalaya, ecast- 
| ward of the Indus, even below 4000 feet. Perhaps bron- 
choce!e is a disease confined to the lesser altitudes ; an 
joows held by members of the faculty of the first 
eminence on the continent, as I find from a paper in the 
ltransactions of the Medical Society of Calcutta, by Dr. 
IM. J. Bri miley, of the Bengal army. ‘That gentleman, 
| however, in his treatise on the disease, which is founded 


th 
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}on personal experience during a residence in the moun- 
| tainous regions of Nipal, adduces facts that would lead 
lio ac ntrary conclusion regarding its locality, which he 
|states to be more general on the crest of a high moun- 
I tain than in the valley of Nipal. 

| One would have imagined, that, in these elevated and 
dreary regions, the inhabitants would be engaged with 
other subjects than obtruse points of theology. A mool- 
|lah, or priest, however, had lately appeared among them 
to proclain: some novel doctrines; and, among others, 
‘that Ali was the deity, and greater than Mahomed him- 


I self. He had found some hundred followers, whom this 


| fanatic had impressed with such an opinion of his power, 


that they believed he could raise the dead, and pass 


which is a remarkable ridze, having three peaks that! through fire without injury. One of the Huzara chiefs, 
| who was shocked at the blasphemy of this false prophet, 
lhad preached a crusade against him for misleading the 
faithful; and many of the people accompanied him to 
|assist in reclaiming the deluded to Islam. They inform- 


rise to the height of about 18,000 feet. On the evening 
of the 2ist of May, we reached the bottom of the pass 
of Hajeeguk, half dead with fatigue, and nearly blind 
from the reflection of the snow. For about ten miles 
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ed us that this sect was styled “ Ali Illahi,” and had 
adopted many odious customs ; among others, that of the 
community of women: they also held bacchanalian 
orgies in the dark, from which they were named “ Chiragh 
Koosh,” or lamp-killers, in allusion to the darkness which 
concealed their‘iniquities. Such a sect, I am assured, is 
not at all novel, since Mogots of Cabool have long since 
professed some of its tenets, and still secretly practise 
them. It is also known in several parts of Persia and 
Turkey ; but the march of intellect had not hitherto ex- 
tended it to the gelid regions of Hindoo Koosh. 

The crusade of the Huzaras proved a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for us, as the chieftain of 12,000 families, 
and of these passes, by name Yezdan Bukhsh, was ab- 
sent upon it; and he is a person who acknowledges but 
a doubtful allegiance to Cabool. By the kindness of 
Hajee Khan Kauker, we were introduced to him; but 
the report of his character did not lead us to hope for 
more than common civility, if we even received that. 
We escaped, however, in the religious turmoil, after 
waiting for an hour at the door of the fort, and each of 
us paying a rupee as tax to his deputy, since we were 
not Mahomedans. Our letter might, perhaps, have pre- 
vailed on the Huzaras to let us pass at this cheap rate ; 
but it was long before they adjusted the demand with the 
Cafila-bashee, who gave me many a significant glance 
during the treaty. The doctor and myself sought no 
closer connection than a look at these mountaineers; but, 
as it appeared, we were altogether unworthy of their 
notice. 

After a night’s rest, and the friendly advice of the 
Huzara matron, we commenced the ascent of the pass of 
Hajeeguk, which was about 1000 feet above us, and 
12,400 feet above the sea. We took our departure early 
in the morning of the 22d of May; the frozen snow 
bore our horses, and we reached the summit before the 
sun’s influence had softened it. The thermometer fell 
4 degrees below the freezing point; the cold was very 
oppressive, though we were clad in skins with the fur in- 
side. I often blessed the good Nawab of Cabool, who 
had forced a pelisse of otter skin upon me, that proved 
most useful. The passage was not achieved without ad- 
venture, for there was no road to guide us through the 
snow; and the surveyor, Mahomed Ali, along with his 
horse, went rolling down a declivity, one after the other, 
for about thirty yards. This exhibition in front served 
to guide the rear to a better path; but it was impossible 
to resist laughing at the Jack and Jill expedition of the 
poor surveyor and his horse ; he, a round figure wrapped 
up in fur, and far outstripping his long-shanked animal, 
which made deeper indentations in the snow. We were 
now about tocommence the ascent of the pass of Kaloo, 
which is still 1000 feet higher than that of Hajeeguk ; 
but our progress was again arrested by snow. We 
doubled it, by passing round its shoulder, and took a side 
path through a valley, watered by a tributary of the Oxus, 
which led us to Bameean. 

Nothing could be more grand than the scenery which 
we met in this valley. Frightful precipices hung over 
us; and many a fragment beneath informed us of their 
For about a mile it was impossible to pro- 





instability. 


ceed on horseback, and we advanced on foot, with a gulf 


beneath us. The deil presented a beautiful section of 
the mountains to the eye of the geologist; and, though 
a by-path, appeared to bave been fortified in former years, 
as lnnumerable ruins testified. Some of these were 
pointed out as the remnants of the post-houses of the 
Mogul emperors; but by far the greater number were 
assigned to the age of Zohak, an ancient king of Persia. 
One castle in particular, at the northern termination of 
the valley, and commanding the gorge, had been con- 
structed with great labour on the summit of a precipice, 
and wes ingeniously supplied with water. It would be 
useless to record all the fables of the people regarding 
these buildings. 

Bameean is celebrated for its colossal idols and innu- 
merable excavations, which are to be scen in all parts of 
the valley, for about eight miles, and. still form the resi- 
dence of the greater part of the population. They are 
called “Soomuch” by the people. A detached hill in 
the middle of the valley is quite honeycombed by them, 
and brings to our recollection the Troglodites of Alex- 
ander’s historians. It is called the city of Ghoolghoola, 
and consists of a continued succession of caves in every 
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direction, which are said to have been the work of a king 
named Julal. The hills at Bameean are formed of in- 
durated clay and pebbles, which renders their excavation 
a matter of little difficulty ; but the great extent to which 
it has been carried excites attention. Caves are dug on 
both sides of the valley, but the greater number lie on 
the northern face, where we found the idols: altogether 
they form an immense city. Labourers are frequently 
hired to dig in them; and their trouble is rewarded by rings, 
relics, coins, &c. They generally bear Cufic inscriptions, 
and are of a later date than the age of Mahomed. These 
excavated caves, or houses, have no pretensions to archi- 
tectural ornament, being no more than squared holes in 
the hill. Some af them are finished in the shape of a 
dome, and have a carved frieze below the point, from 
which the cupola springs. Tbe inhabitants tell many 
remarkable tales of the caves of Bameean ; one in par- 
ticular—that a mother had lost her child among them, 
and recovered it after a lapse of twelve years! The tale 
need not be believed; but it will convey an idea of the 
extent of the works. ‘There are excavations on all sides 
of the idols; and below the larger one, half a regiment 
might find quarters. Bameean is subject to Cabool: it 
would appear to be a place of high antiquity; and is, 
perhaps, tke city which Alexander founded at the base 
of Paropamisus, before entering Baetria. The country, 
indeed, from Cabool to Balkh, is yet styled “ Bakhtur 
Zumeen,” or Bakhtur country. The name of Bameean 
is said to be derived from its elevation,—* bam” signify- 
ing balcony, and the aflix “cean” country. It may be 
so called from the caves rising one over another in the 
rock, 

There are no relics of Asiatic antiquity which have 

roused the curiosity of the learned more than the gi- 
gantic idols of Bamcean. It is fortunately in my power 
to present a drawing of these images. ‘They consist of 
two figures, a male and a female; the one named Silsal, 
the other Shahmama. ‘The figures are cut in alto relievo 
on the face of the hill, and represent two colossal images. 
The male is the larger of the two, and about 120 feet 
high. It occupies a front of 70 feet; and the niche in 
which it is excavated, extends about that depth into the 
hill. This idol is mutilated ; beth legs having been frac- 
tured by cannon; and the countenance above the mouth 
is destroyed. ‘he lips are very large; the cars long 
end pendent; and there appears to have been a tiara on 
the head. The figure is covered by a mantle, which 
hangs over it in all parts, and has been formed of a kind 
of plaster; the image having been studded with wooden 
pias in various places, to assist in fixing it. The figure 
itself is without symmetry, nor is there much elegance 
in the drapery. ‘he hands, which held out the mantle, 
have been both broken. The female figure is more per- 
fect than the male, and has been dressed in the same 
manner. It is cut in the same hill, at a distance of 200 
yards, and is about half the size. It was not to be dis- 
covered whether the smaller idol was a brother or son of 
the Colossus, but from the information of the natives. 
The sketch which is attached will convey better notions 
of these idols than a more elaborate description. The 
sjuare and arched apertures which appear in the plate 
represent the entrance of the different caves or excava- 
tions; and through these there is a road which leads to 
the summit of both the images. In the lower caves, the 
caravans to and from Caboo! generally halt; and the 
upper 6nes are used as granaries by the community. 

I have now to note the most remarkable curiosity in 
the idols of Bameean. ‘The niches of both have been 
at one time plastered, and ornamented with paintings of 
human figures, which have now disappeared from all 
parts but that immediately over the heads of the idols. 
Here the colours are as vivid, and the paintings as dis- 
tinct, as in the Egyptian tombs. ‘There is little variety 
in the design of these figures; which represent the bust 
of a woman, with a knob of hair on the head, and a 
plaid thrown half over the chest; the whole surrounded 
by a halo, and the head again by another halo. — In one 
part, I couid trace a group of three female figures fol- 
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we have now described. 


with difficulty, and were obliged to quit several that we | his party. 


properly Tatary) by Europeans. 
phy of our maps, I had expected to find the great snowy | could not, however, but persuade ourselves that a more 


range behind. 
ation of Hindoo Koosh. 
cross a wide belt of mountains, but they were almost free | traveller, which, I do not hesitate to say, proved his ruin. 
from snow, and much lower than those which we had 
by twenty horsemen, which a letter of introduction to 


Zz 
ed on fine 'Toorkmun horses, and accompanied by some 


kingdom of Cabool. 


spectively rise in power. 
f 
who are occasionally sent out for the purpove. 
whom the Uzbeks nominally wage war for their Shiah 


Mahomedans. 


satisfied Uzbek. He is nowise 





and his wife, who ruled ina distant country, and was | draught to this conscience 
worshipped for his greatness. ‘he Hindoos assert that | famed for justice, or protection of the traveller; a caravan 
they were excavated by the Pandoos, and that they are/of Jews passed his town last year, on route to Bokhara, 
mentioned in the great epic poem of the Mahaburat.|he detained some of their women, and defended the out- 
Certain it is, that the Hindoos, on passing these idols, at} rage, by replying to every remonstrance, that their pro- 
this dav, hold up their hands in adoration: they do not jgeny would become Mahomedan, and justify the act. So 
make offerings; and the custom may have fallen into/this wretch steals men, and violates the honour of a 
disuse since the rise of Islam. I am aware that a con- | traveller's wife, because he believes it acceptable conduct 
jecture attributes these images to the Boodhists; and the | before his God, and in consonance with the principles of 
long ears of the great figure render the surmise probable. | his creed! Our Cafila-bashee waited on this person, to 
I did not trace any resemblance to the colossal figures in| report our arrival; and told him, it seems, that we were 
the caves of Salsette, near Bombay ; but they shape of the | poor Armenians. He jested with him, and said we might 
head is not unlike that of the great tritaced idol of Ele-|be Europeans ; but our conductor appealed to a letter of 
phanta. At Manikyala,in the Punjab, near the celebrat- | introduction from Cabool, in which we had not been so 
ed “tope,” I found a glass or cornelian antique, which | denominated. A nankeen pelisse, with eight or nine 
exactly resembles this head. In the paintings over the|rupees (the usual tax on a caravan,) satisfied this man- 
idols I observed a close resemblance to the images of|selling Uzbek, and we passed a comfortable night in a 
the Jain temples in Western India, on Mount Aboo,| very nicely carpeted “ mihman khana,” or public-house 
Girnar, and Politana in Kattywar. I judge the figures|of guests, which is situated at the verge of the village; 
to be female ; but they are very rude; though the colours the chief himself sending us a leg of venison, as we were 
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wight and beautiful. | known to his friends in Cabool. 
lifferent country ; the mosques were spread with felts, 


in which they are sketched are | 
There is nothing in the images of Bameean to evince 
any great advancement in the arts, or what the most| which indicated greater attention to matters of rgligion, 
common people might not have easily executed. ‘They | and they were also much better buildings. We were 
cannot, certainly, be referred to the Greek invasion; nor|instructed not to sleep with our feet towards Mecca ; 
are they mentioned by any of the historians of Alexan-| which would be evincing our contempt for that holy 
der’s expedition. I find, in the history of 'Tiinourtane, | place ; and I ever after observed the bearings of the com- 
that both the idols and excavations of Bameean are | pass in-doors, as attentively as I had hitherto done out- 
described by Sherif o deen, his historian. The idols are|side. [also cut the central portion of the hair of my 
there stated to be so high that none of the archers could | mustachoes; since the neglect of such a custom would 
strike the head. ‘They are called Lat and Munat; two] point me out as a Shiah, and consequently an infidel. 
celebrated idols which are mentioned in the Koran: the} We made all these arrangements in Syghan; which is a 
writer also alludes to the road which led up to their} pretty place, with fine gardens, though situated in a 
summit from the interior of the hill. There are no in-|dreary valley, destitute of all vegetation beyond its pre- 
scriptions at Bameean to guide us in their history ; and |cinets, When we left it next morning,a man came about 
the whole of the later traditions are so mixed up with Ali,}/500 yards from the village to give us the « fatha” or 
the son-in-law of Mahomed, who, we well know, never | blessing, as is usual in this country ; and we departed, 


came into this part of Asia, that they are most unsatis-| and stroked down our beards with gravity at the honour. 


Seeing this rigid adherence to the laws of Mahomed, 


It is by no means improbable that we owe the | 
and the constant recurrence to the practice of the Koran 


person of rank, 


factory. 
idols of Bameean to the caprice of some 


who resided in this cave-digeing neighbourhood, and|in every act of life, T was not disposed to augur favour- 
sought for an immortality in the colossal images which | ably for our comfort, or the reliance which we could place 


upon the people with whom we were now to mingle. I 
After a day’s delay at Bameean, where we could not|/thought of the expeditions of Prince Beckeviteh, and 


boast of much hospitality—since we procured a house |our own unfortunate predecessors, poor Moorcroft and 


The fate of the Russian Count and his little 
entered—we set out for Syghan, a distance of thirty |army is well known; they were betrayed, and barbarous- 


niles. At the pass of Akrobat, which we crossed half! ly massacred. The lot of Mooreroft was equally melan- 


way, we left the dominions of modern Cabool, and en-|choly ; since he and his associates perished of fever, and 


ered Toorkistan, which is denominated 'Tartary (more | not without suspicions of some more vielent death. I 
Following the geogra-|shall have occasion to speak of them hereafter, We 


nountains beyond us; but we now looked upon them in| encouraging field lay before us. We had not appeared, 
~The “ Koh i Baba” is the great continu-|as the Russian, to search for gold, nor to found a settle- 
In our front we had yet to|/ment; and we had none of the wealth of the English 
| We appeared even without presents to the chiefs; for it 
We were conducted to the pass of Akrebat | was better to be thought mean, than to risk our heads by 
lexciting the cupidity of avaricious men. It may be ima- 
he governor of Bameean, from Hajee Khan of Cabool,!gined that our feelings at this moment were not of an 
1ad procured as a protection from the Dil Zungee Hu- agreeable nature; but fuller experience dissipated many 
The escort was mount-|of our fears. The notions of our eonductor even were 

singular. Shortly after leaving Cabool, I took up a stone 
by the road side, to examine its formation; and the eafila- 
| bashee, who observed me, asked me with anxiety, “ Have 
you found it ?’—« What ?”—+« Gold.” 1 threw away 
ithe stone, and became more cautious in my future obser- 


raversed. 


aras, who plunder these roads, 

| 
1ative greyhounds—a fleet sort of dog, with long shaggy 
iair on the legs and body. ‘The party took their leave 
yn the pass, where we bade farewell to them and the 


vations. 

From Syghan we crossed the pass of “ Dundan Shi- 
kun,” or the Tooth-breaker, which is aptly named from 
its steepness and difficulty. We here found the assafa- 
tida plant in exuberance, which our fellow travellers ate 
with great relish. This plant, I believe, is the silphium 
jof Alexander’s historians ; for the sheep cropped it most 
greedily, and the people consider it a nutritious food. 
We now descended into a narrow valley, with a beauti- 
ful orchard of apricots, that extended for some miles be- 
yond the village of Kamurd. ‘The rocks rose on either 
ide to a height of 3000 feet, frequently precipitous; nor 


At Syghan we found ourselves in the territory of Ma- 
1omed Ali Beg, an Uzbek, who is alternately subject to 
‘abool and Koondooz, as the chiefs of these states re- 
He satisfies the chief of Ca- 
ool with a few horses, and his Koondooz lord with a 
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ew men, captured in forays by his sons and _ officers, 
Such is 
the taste of his northern and 


The captives are Huzaras, on 


he difference between 
outhern neighbours. 
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reed, that they may be converted to Soonces and goo 
A friend lately remonstrated with this 
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lowing each other. ‘The execution of the work was in- 
different, and not superior to the pictures which the) e¢ 
Chinese make in imitation of an European artist. I 


The traditions of the people regarding the idols of | c 
Bameean are vague and unsatisfactory. 
they were excavated about the Christian era, by a tribe 
of Kaffirs (infidels,) to represent a king, named Silsal, 
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It is stated, that| his conscience was easy, he said that he did not see why 


have liked an opportunity to administer a sleeping 


was the dell any where more than 300 yards wide. We 
to take an observation at night: 


hief for his gross infringement of the laws of the pre- 
He admitted th 


Ps 


could not see the stars 


het, in the practice of man-stealing. 


rime ; but as God did not forbid him in his sleep, and | the whole scene was most imposing. 
At Kamurd we passed the seat of another petty chief, 
Kuhmut oolah Khan, a Tajik deeply addicted to wine. 


He had been without a supply for ten days, and gave 


I should 


e should desist from so profitable a traffic ! 
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vent to such ejaculations and regrets as amused our 
party for the remainder of the march. Heaven and 
earth were the same to him, he said, without his dose; 
and he produced a flagon, with an earnest request that 
the cafila-bashee would replenish it at Khoolloom, and 
send it to him by the first opportunity. A coarse loon- 
gee, coupled with a promise of the wine, satisfied this 
chief; for he also claims a tax on the traveller, though 
he is but a tributary of Koondooz. His power is limited, 
and it is curious to observe how he keeps on terms with 
his master, Mahomed Moorad Beg. Unable to make 
«chupaos,” or forays, and capture human beings, like 
his neighbour of Syghan, he, last year, deliberately 
seized the whole of the inhabitants of one of his vil- 
lages, and despatched them, men, women and children, 
as slaves, to Koondooz. He was rewarded by three ad- 
ditional villages for his allegiance and services; yet we 
here hired a son of this man to escort us on our travels; 
and it was well we did so. 

The chief of Kamurd, in a quarrel which he had 
some years since with one of his neighbours, unfortu- 
nately Lost his wife, who was captured. She was imme- 
diately transferred to his rival’s seraglio, and in time 
bore him a numerous family. After a lapse of years, 
circumstances restored her to her husband; but the pro- 
priety of receiving her into his family was referred to 
the Mahomedan doctors. As the woman had been car- 
ried off without her consent, it was decided that she 
should be taken back, with all her family. It is common 
among the T'oorks to marry the wives of their enemies 
captured in battle; but the custom is barbarous, and ap- 
pears to contradict the nice principles of delicacy regard- 
ing women, which are professed by all Mahomedans. 

I have hitherto forgotten to mention, that our compa- 
nion, the nazir, was accompanied by a person named Ma- 
homed Hoosein, an amusing character, who had tra- 
velled into Russia, and often entertained us with an ac- 
count of that country, and the metropolis of the czars. 
It appeared to him, and several other Asiatics whom I 
afterwards met, a very close approximation, in wine and 
women, to the paradise of their blessed prophet. A Ma- 
homedan, who is transported from a country where fe- 
males are so much secluded, would at all times be struck 
with the great change in an European country; but in 
Russia, where the moral tone of society appears, from 
every account, to be rather loose, their amazement is 
great indeed. ‘The foundling hospitals and their in- 
mates are a subject of perpetual remark ; and however 
much the Arabian prophet may have condemned the 
use of intoxicating fluids, I could discover, from those 
who have visited Russia, that the temptations of the gin 
and punch shops had not been resisted. Many of the 
Asiatics, too, become gamblers; and commerce has im- 
ported cards into the holy city of Bokhara. The pack 
consists of thirty-six cards, and the games are strictly 
Russian. In describing the feelings of an Asiatic on the 
subject of Europe, there must be much sameness; but 
it is at all times most interesting to listen to their tales. 
Particulars which quite escape us, and a multiplicity of 
trifles, are noticed with great gravity. Nothing is so 
wonderful to an Asiatic as the European notions of mi- 
litary discipline and drill, which he considers to be a de- 
scription of torture and despotism. I had to answer re- 
iterated and endless questions on the utility of making a 
man look always one way, march off always with one 
foot, and hold his hands in certain positions on a parade 
ground. As they had not heard of the great Frederick, 
I could not refer them to his high name for an exam- 
ple; but I pointed to India and Persia as sure proofs of 
the advantage of disciplined over undisciplined valour. 
The Asiatics, however, have a far higher opinion of Eu- 
ropean wisdom than valour; and truly, since the age of 
physical strength has ceased, wisdom is bravery. 

On the 26th of May, we crossed the last pass of the 
Indian Caucasus,—the Kara Koottul, or Black Pass,— 
but had yet a journey of ninety-five miles before we 
cleared the mountains. We descended at the village of 
Dooab into the bed of the river of Khooloom, and fol- 
lowed it to that place among terrific precipices, which at 
night obscured all the stars but those of the zenith. On 
this pass we had an adventure, which illustrates the 
manners of the people among whom we were traveling, 
and might have proved serious. Our eafila-bashee had 
intimated to us that we had reached a dangerous neigh- 
bourhvod, and consequently hired an escort, headed, as I 


have stated, by the son of Rhumut oollah Khan. In as- 
cending the pass, we met a large caravan of horses, en 


‘route to Cabvol; and, on reaching the top, descried a 


party of robbers advancing over a ridge of hills, and 
from the direction of Hindoo Koosh. ‘The cry of “ Al- 
laman, Allaman!’”’ which here means a robber, soon 
spread; and we drew up with our escort to meet, and, 
if possible, fight the party. The robbers observed our 
motions, and were now joined by some other men, who 
had lain in ambush, which increased their party to about 
thirty. Each of us sent on a couple of horsemen, who 
drew up at a distance of a hundred yards, and parleyed. 
The robbers were 'T'artar huzaras, commanded by a noto- 
rious freebooter named Dilawur, who had come in search 
of the horse caravan. On discovering that it had passed, 
and that we were in such good company as the son of the 
chief of Kamurd, they gave up all intentions of attack, 
and we pushed on without delay ; immediately we had 
cleared the pass, they occupied it ; but the whole of their 
booty consisted of two laden camels of the caravan, 
which had loitered behind. These they seized in our 
view, as well as their drivers, who would now become 
slaves for life; and had we not hired our escort, we 
should have perhaps shared a similar fate, and found 
ourselves next day tending herds and flocks among the 
mountains. The party was well mounted, and composed 
of desperate men: disappointed of their prey, they at- 
tacked the village of Dooab at night, where we first in- 
tended to halt. We had luckily pushed on three miles 
further, and bivouacked in the bed of a torrent in safety. 
The incidents of our escape furnished some room for re- 
flection; and we had to thank the cafila-bashee for his 
prudence, which had cleared us of the danger. The old 
gentlemen stroked down his beard, blessed the lucky 
day, and thanked God for preserving his good name and 
person from such scoundrels. 

The life we now passed was far more agreeable than 
a detail of its circumstances would lead one to believe, 
with our dangers and fatigues. We mounted at day- 
light, and generally traveled without intermission till 
two or three in the afternoon. Our day’s progress ave- 
raged about twenty miles ; but the people have no stand- 
ard of measure; and miles, coses, and fursuks, were 
equally unknown, for they always reckon by the day’s 
journey. We often breakfasted on the saddle, on dry 
bread and cheese; slept always on the ground, and in 
the open air; and after the day’s march, sat down cross- 
legged, till night and sleep overtook us. Our own party 
was every thing that could be wished, for the nazir and 
his amusing fellow traveller were very obliging : we our- 
selves only amounted to eight persons; three of them 
were natives of the country, and two others were in- 
structed to pretend that they were quite distinct from 
us; though one of them noted the few bearings of the 
compass, which I myself could not conveniently take 
without leading to discovery. We were quite happy in 
such scenes, and at the novelty of every thing; and it 
was also delightful to recognise some old friends among 
the weeds and shrubs. The hawthorn and sweet brier 
grew on the verge of the river; and the rank hemlock, 
that sprung up under their shade, now appeared beauti- 
ful from the associations which it awakened. Our socicty, 
too, was amusing; and I took every favourable occasion 
of mingling with the travellers whom we met by the 
way, and at the halting places. 

I found nothing more puzzling than the different 
modes of salutation among the Afghans, with which 
time only can familiarise a foreigner. When you join a 
party, you must put your right hand on your heart, and 
say “ Peace be unto you!” (Salam Aliakoom.) You are 
then told you are welcome; and when you depart, you 
repeat the ceremony, and are again told you are wel- 
come. On the road a traveller salutes you with “ May 
you not be fatigued!” (Mandu nu bashee ;) to which 


acquainted, the salutations become more numerous. Are 
you strong? are you well? are you free from misfor- 
tunes? &c. &c.; to all of which, you must answer, 
“Thanks be to God!” (Shookur.) On parting, your 
friend will tell you that your journey is not a tedious 
one, and consign you to God’s keeping (bu uman i 
Khooda). If invited to dinner, you must reply to the 
civility, “ May your house be peopled!” (Khana i to 
abad;) and if you be complimented on any occasion, 





you must answer that “Tam not worthy of you; it is 


you reply, “ May you live long!” (Zindu bashee.) If 


your greatness.” Every person, high and low, you 
must address by the title of khan or agha, to gain his 
good graces. If he is a moollah or priest, you must call 
him akhoond or teacher, if a moollah’s son, akhoondzada. 
A secretary is called meerza; which is, however, a cog- 
nomen for all nondescript characters, in which class we 
were numbered. Intimate acquaintances call each other 
“Jalu’”’ or brother. ‘The Afghans must have learned all 
this ceremony from the Persians, for there is not a more 
unsophisticated race of people in Asia. It was quite en- 
tertaining to hear the various salutations which were ad- 
dressed to our cafila-bashee: every person on the road 
seemed to know him; and, as we passed along, he used to 
teach us lessons of good breeding, which I took every 
occasion, as his apt scholar, to display. 

We continued our descent by Khoorrum and Sarbagh 
to Heibuk, which is but a march within the mountains ; 
and gradually exchanged our elevated barren rocks for 
more hospitable lands. Our road led us through most 
tremendous defiles, which rose over us to a height of 
from 2000 to 3000 feet, and overhung the pathway, while 
eagles and hawks whirled in giddy circles over us: 
among them we distinguished the black eagle, which is 
a noble bird Near Heibuk, the defile becomes so nar- 
row, that it is called the “dura i zindan,” or valley of 
the dungeon; and so high are the rocks, that the sun is 
excluded from some parts of it at mid-day. There is a 
poisonous plant found here, which is fatal even to a mule 
or a horse: it grows something like a lily ; and the 
flower, which is about four inches long, hangs over and 
presents a long seed nodule. Both it and the flower re- 
semble the richest crimson velvet. It is called “zuhr 
boota” by the natives, which merely explains its poison- 
ous qualities. I brought a specimen of this plant to 
Calcutta, and am informed by Dr. Wallich, the intelli- 
gent and scientific superintendent of the honourable 
company’s botanic garden, that it is of the arum species. 
We now found vast flocks browsing on the aromatic pas- 
tures of the mountains, and we passed extensive or- 
chards of fruit trees. Herds of deer might be seen 
bounding on the summit of the rocks; and in the val- 
leys, the soil was every where turned up by wild hogs, 
which are here found in great numbers. The people 
also became more numerous as we approached the plains 
of ‘T'artary, and at Heibuk we had to encounter another 
Uzbek chief, named Baba Beg, a petty tyrant of some 
notoriety. 

As we approached his town, a traveller informed us 
that the chief was anticipating the arrival of the Firin- 
gees (Europeans), whose approach had been announced 
for some time past. This person is a son of Khilich Ali 
Beg, who once ruled in Khooloom with great modera- 
tion: but the child has not imitated the example of his 
parent. He poisoned a brother at a feast, and seized 
upon his father’s wealth before his life was extinct. He 
had greatly augmented the difficulties of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
party ; and was known to be by no means favourable to 
Europeans. His subjects had driven him from his na- 
tive town of Khooloom for his tyranny, and he now 
only possessed the district of Heibuk. We saw his cas- 
tle about four in the afternoon, and approached with re- 
luctance ; but our arrangements were conducted with ad- 
dress, and here also we escaped in safety. On our arrival 
our small caravan alighted outside Heibuk, and we lay 
down on the ground as fatigued travellers, covering our- 
selves with a coarse horse blanket till it was night. In 
the evening, the chief came in person to visit our Cabool 
friend the nazir, to whom he offered every service ; nor 
did he appear to be at all aware of our presence. Baba 
Beg, on this occasion, made an offer to send the party, 
under an escort of his own, direct to Balkh, avoiding 
Khooloom,—an arrangement which I heard with plea- 
sure, and, as it will soon appear, that might have saved 
us a world of anxiety. Our fellow travellers, however, 
declined the proffered kindness, and vaunted so much of 
their influence at Khooloom, that we had no dread in 
approaching a place where we were ultimately ensnared. 
While this Uzbek chief was visiting the nazir, we were 
eating a mutton chop by the fireside within a few yards, 
and near enough to see him and hear his conversation. 
He was an ill-looking man, of debauched habits. He 
was under some obligation to our fellow travellers; and 
we and our animals fared well on the flesh and barley 
which he sent for their entertainment. Our character 
was never suspected ; and so beautiful a starlight night 
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was it, that I did not let this, the first opportunity, pass 
without observing our latitude north of Hindoo Koosh. 
We set out in the morning before the sun had risen, and 
congratulated ourselves at having passed with such suc- 
cess a man who would have certainly injured us. 

Heibuk is a thriving village, with a castle of sun- 
dried brick, built on a commanding hillock. For the 
first time among the mountains, the valley opens, and 
presents a sheet of gardens and most luxuriant verdure. 
‘fhe climate also undergoes a great change; and we find 
the fig tree, which does not grow in Cabool, or higher up 
the mountains. The elevation of Heibuk is about 4000 
feet. The soil is rich, and the vegetation rank. We 
had expected to be rid of those troublesome companions 
of a tropical climate, snakes and scorpions; but here 
they were more numerous than in’ India, and we disturbed 
numbers of them on the road. One of our servants was 
stung by a scorpion; and as there is a populer belief 
that the pain ceases if the reptile be killed, it was put to 
death accordingly. The construction of the houses at 
Heibuk arrested our attention: they have domes instead 
of terraces, with a hole in the roof as a chimney ; so that 
a village has the appearance of a cluster of large brown 
beehives. The inhabitants adopt this style of building, 
as wood is scarce. The people, who were now as differ- 
ent as their houses, wore conical skull-caps, instead of 
turbans, and almost every one we met, whether traveller 
or villager, appeared in long brown boots. The ladies 
seemed to select the gayest colours for their dresses; and 
I could now distinguish some very handsome faces, for 
the Mahomedan ladies do not pay scrupulous attention to 
being veiled in the villages. They were much fairer than 
their husbands, with nothing ungainly in their appearance, 
though they were Tartars. I could now, indeed, under- 
stand the praises of the Orientals in the beauty of these 
Toorkee girls. 

On the 30th of May we made our last march among 
the mountains, and debouched into the plains of Tartary 
at Khooloom, or T'ash Koorghan, where we had a noble 
view of the country north of us, sloping down to the 
Oxus. We left the last hills about two miles from the 
town, rising at once in an abrupt and imposing manner ; 
the road passing through them by a narrow defile, which 
might easily be defended. Khooloom contains about ten 
thousand inhabitants, and is the frontier town of Moorad 
Beg of Koondooz, a powerful chief, who has reduced all 
the countries north of Hindoo Koosh to his yoke. We 
alighted at one of the caravansaries, where we were 
scarcely noticed. A caravansary is too well known to 
require much description :—it is a square, enclosed by 
walls, under which are so many rooms or cells for ac- 
commodation. The merchandise and cattle stand in the 
area. Each party has his chamber, and is strictly pri- 
vate; since it is contrary to custom for one person to 
disturb another. All are travellers, and many are fa- 
tigued. If society were every where on as good a foot- 
ing as in a caravansary, the world would be spared the 
evils of calumny. We here rested after our arduous and 
fatiguing journey over rocks and mountains; and were, 
indeed, refreshed by the change. Since leaving Cabool, 
we had slept in our clothes, and could seldom or ever 
change them. We had halted among mud, waded 
through rivers, tumbled among snow, and for the last 
few days been sunned by heat. These are but the petty 
inconveniences of a traveller; which sink into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the pleasure of seeing new 
men and countries, strange manners and customs, and 
being able to temper the prejudices of one’s country, by 
observing those of other nations. 

—>— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Difficulties at Khooloom—Sketch of Moorcroft’s disasters—Depart- 
ure for Koondooz—Favourable opportunity for escape—Night 
adventure—My account of myself—Imbecility of our conductor 
—Visiters, manner of tea-drinking—Traditions of Alexander the 
Great—Interview with the Chief of Koondooz—Incidents illus- 
trative of Uzbek character—Keondooz; its chief—Departure 
from Koondooz—Quit Khooloom—Avaricious conduct of our 
conductor—Dangers of the road to Balkh—Mirage—Muzar— 


Tomb of Mr. Trebeck—Arrival at Balkh—Intelligence of the Ca- 
fila-bashee. 


We had entered Khooloom, with an intention of set- 
ting out next day on our journey to Balkh; placing im- 
plicit reliance on the assertion of our friends, that we 
had nothing to apprehend in doing so. Judge then, of 
our surprise, when we learned that the officers of the 
custom-house had despatched a messenger to the chief 


of Koondooz, to report our arrival, and request his in- 
structions as to our disposal. We were, meanwhile, de- 
sired to await the answer. Our companion, the nazir, 
was much chagrined at the detention; but it was now 
useless to upbraid him for having ever brought us to 
Khooloom. He assured us that it was a mere temporary 
inconvenience; and likewise despatched a letter to the 
minister at Koondooz, requesting that we might not be 
detained, since his business in Russia could not be trans- 
acted without us. The minister was a friend of the na- 
zir’s family ; and since we had plunged ourselves into 
difficulties, matters seemed at least to look favourable for 
our safe conduct through them. TI could not but regret, 
that I had ever allowed myself to be seduced by the ad- 
vice of any one; and would, even at this late period, 
have endeavoured to escape to Balkh, had not the cafila- 
bashee, and every one, pronounced it headstrong and im- 
practicable. At one time, indeed, about midnight, the 
cafila-bashee acceded to our proposals for escaping to 
Balkh in the course of the next night, and even said the 
first verse of the Koran as his oath and blessing. I did 
not, however, understand the plan was to be kept secret 
from the nazir, to whom I revealed it next day, to the 
great dissatisfaction and dismay of the cafila-bashee, who 
was visited with a due share of his wrath. “ Wait,” 
said the nazir to us, « for a reply from Koondooz, and we 
cannot doubt its favourable nature.” We did wait; and 
at midnight, on the Ist of June, received a summons to 
repair to Koondooz with all despatch ; while the minis- 
ter, in reply to our conductor’s letter, begged he would 
not allow himself to be detained on our account, but pro- 
ceed on his journey to Bokhara! Our surprise may 
be better imagined than described. It was now too late 
to make our escape, for we were watched in the caravan- 
sary, and the officers would not even allow my horse to 
be taken into the town and shod. It might have been 
accomplished on our first arrival, but then it was deemed 
injudicious, and it only remained, therefore, for us to 
face the difficulties of our situation in a prompt and be- 
coming manner. I urged an immediate departure for 
Koondooz, leaving Dr. Gerard, and all the party, except 
two Afghans, at Khooloom. I was now resolved on per- 
sonating the character of an Armenian, and believed 
that despatch would avail me and allay suspicion. I had 
letters from the saint at Peshawur, which would bear me 
out, as I thought, in the new character, since we were 
there denominated Armenians; but my fellow travellers 
assured me that the very possession of such documents 
would prove our real condition, and I destroyed them all, 
as well as the letters of the Cabool chief, which were 
alike objectionable. I divested myself, indeed, of all my 
Persian correspondence, and tore up among the rest 
many of Runjeet Sing’s epistles, which were now in my 
eyes less acceptable than I thought they would ever 
prove. During these arrangements, I discovered that the 
nazir had no relish for a journey to Koondooz, and 
seemed disposed to stay behind, alinost frantic with de- 
spair; but shame is a great promoter of exertion, and I 
begged he would accompany me, to which he agreed. 

The better to understand the critical situation in which 
we are now placed, [ shall give a brief sketch of the 
disasters which befel Mr. Moorcroft in this part of the 
country, in the year 1824, from the very personage who 
now summoned us to Koondooz. On that traveller cross- 
ing the mountains, he proceeded to wait on the chief, 
and having made him some presents suitable to his rank, 
returned to Khooloom. He had no sooner arrived there, 
than he received a message from the chief, saying, that 
some of his soldiers had been wounded, and requesting 
that he would hasten his return, and bring along with 
him his medical instruments, and Mr. Guthrie, an Indo- 
Briton, who had accompanied Mr. Moorcroft as a sur- 
geon. Mr. Moorcroft’s own abilities in that capacity 
were also known, for he had already given proofs of his 
great skill to these people. He set out for Koondooz 
without suspicion, but found, on his arrival there, that 
his surgical services were not wanted, and it was merely 
a plan to ensnare him. The chief ordered him to send 
for all his party and baggage, which he did; and, after 
a month’s delay, he only succeeded in liberating himself, 
by complying with the most extravagant demands of 
Moorad Beg. By one means or another, he possessed 
himself of cash to the value of 23,000 rupees, before 


Mr. Moorcroft was permittedig depart; and it would 
have been well had the matter here terminated, but the 








cupidity of the chief had been excited. It is also said, 
that he entertained some dread of Moorcroft’s designs, 
from the arms and two small field-pieces, which he car- 
ried with him for purposes of protection. The party 
prepared to quit Khooloom for Bokhara, but, on the very 
eve of departure, were surrounded by 400 horsemen, 
and again summoned to Koondooz. It was not now 
concealed, that the chief was resolved on seizing the 
whole of the property, and putting the party to death, 
Mr. Moorcroft took the only course which could have 
ever extricated his party and himself. In the disguise 
of a native he fled at night, and after a surprising jour- 
ney, at length reached Talighan, a town beyond Koon- 
dooz, where a holy man lived, who was reputed to pos- 
sess much influence over the conscience of Moorad Beg. 
He threw himself at the feet of this saint, seized the 
hem of his garment, and sued for his protection. “ Rise 
up,” said he, “it is granted; fear nothing.” This good 
man immediately sent a messenger to Koondooz, to sum- 
mon the chief, who appeared in person with the answer. 
At his peril, he could not now touch a hair of the tra- 
veller’s head; Moorad Beg obeyed, and the holy man 
declined to receive the smallest reward for his services, 
After Mr. Moorcroft’s flight, the Uzbeks marched his 
fellow-traveller, Mr. George 'T'rebeck, with all the party 
and property, to Koondooz. ‘Their anxiety was not al- 
layed till their arrival at that place, when they heard of 
the success of Moorcroft, his safety, and their own. 
After these disasters, Moorcroft pursued his journey into 
Bokhara, but unfortunately died on his return, in the 
following year at Andkhooee, about eighty miles from 
Balkh. His fellow-traveller, Mr. 'rebeck, was unable to 
force his way beyond Mazar, in the neighbourhood of 
that city, since the chief of Koondooz was resolved on 
way-laying the party on its return, and the only safe 
road to Cabool led by Khooloom, where they had al- 
ready encountered such difficulties. He lingered about 
Balkh for four or five months, and died of fever, from 
which he had been suflering during the whole of that 
time. The Indo-Briton, Mr. Guthrie, was previously 
cut off by the same disease to which most of their fol- 
lowers also fell victims. Thus terminated their unfor- 
tunate expedition into Tartary. 

On the evening of the 2d of June, I set out on my 
journey to Koondooz, which lies higher up the valley of 
the Oxus, having previously prevailed on the custom- 
house oflicer, who was a Hindoo, to accompany me. I 
did not leave Khooloom under very encouraging cireum- 
stances, having just discovered that a Hindoo of Pesha- 
wur had kindly apprised the authorities of many of our 
acts, circumstances, and condition, since leaving Hin- 
dostan ; adding, indeed, numerous exaggerations to the 
narration, in which we were set forth as wealthy indi- 
viduals, whose bills had even affected the money mar- 
ket. When beyond the town, we found our caravan to 
consist of eight or ten tea merchants, of Budukhshan 
and Yarkund, who had disposed of their property, and 
were returning to their country. In our own party there 
was the Nazir, Cafila-bashee, and myself, with the Hin- 
doo, whose name was Chumundass, who came unattend- 
ed. I discovered that this latter person had a pretty cor- 
rect knowledge of our affairs, but I did not assist to fill 
up the thread of his discourse, and boldly denominated 
myself an Hindostan Armenian. The name of English- 
man, which had carried us in safety in all other places, 
was here replete with danger; since it not only convey- 
ed notions of great wealth, but a belief that that can be 
renewed from inferior metals. I had, however, disco- 
vered that the Hindoo was a good man, for his easy 
manner in searching our baggage at the caravansary, 
after our first arrival, left a favourable impression on my 
mind; and he himself declared to the Nazir, that it was 
no fault of his that we were dragged to Koondooz, since 
he was but a custom-house officer, and obliged to report 
our arrival. It was evident to me, that an impression 
might be made on such a person by persuasion and gold, 
and from his very presence with us, I construed that 
money might be his god, He and [ soon fell into con- 
versation, and I found him to be a native of Mooltan, 
who had long resided in these countries. I spoke much 
of India, and its people and customs; told him that I 
had seen his native town, using as much eloquence as I 
was possessed of to praise its people, and every thing 
connected with it. It would have been difficult to dis- 





cover, from the varied topics of our conversation, that 
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the time was one of most anxious suspense, I ran over | 
the gods of the Hindoo catalogue as far as I remem- 
bered, and produced almost a fever of delight in my as- 
who had Jong ceascd to hear them named in 
It was now time to 
» talked in the 


£ociate, 
aught but terms of deep reproach. 
turn my persuasion to account, and as we 
language of India, our conversation was conducted in a 
dialect foreign to most of our party, unheeded by 
them. I pointed out, in#plain terms, to the Hindoo, our 
forlorn and hopeless condition, when in the power of 
person like the chief of Koondooz; and I put it to him-| 
self, if our baggage did not te stify our poverty. I then! 
showed him, that as I belonged to India, I might one day , 
serve him in that country, and finally offered to give him | 
, and conjured him by all his Pan-}! 
theon to aid us in our difficulties. When about twelve 
miles from Khooloom, we alighted at a village called |t 
Ungaruk, to feed our horses, and it now occurred to me 
that a truly favourable opportunity to make an escape 
There was no guard or escort to attend 


and 


a reward in money 


presented itself, 
us, and the honest Hindoo was far from Khooloom, and | 
without the means of giving an alarm, whilst the most 
moderate speed would carry us beyond Moorad Beg’s, 
frontier, and even to the city of Balkh before morning. 
This feasible plan, however, could not evidently be put 
into execution, Dr. Gerard would be left at Khoo- 
loom, and his s more than ever endangered ; and it| 
could only now be regretted, that the scheme had not 
sooner presented itself. The tone of the Hindoo had,! 
in a great degree to my situa-|‘ 


since 
afety 


however, reconciled me 


tion, and we again prosecuted our midnight journey and 


renewed our conversation. Sefore the sun had risen, I 


motives had not 
opened this man’s heart, the baser metals had, and I al- 
most then believed, that we should triumph over our 
misfortunes. A new dile 
We journeyed till within an hour of dawn by a dreary 

road, over two low passe 3s, not enlivened by 

nor aed with a drop of fresh water for] 
forty-five miles, In this dismal waste, our attention was 

roused by some lighted matches in front, 
to cross our path, and which we could not but conclude 
were robbers, since this country is infested by banditti. 
One of the tea merchants busied himself in tearing up 
rags, rubbing them with gunpowder, and lighting them, 
literally judging 
by the number of lights that appeared from the opposite 
party, they must have done the same, which might have 
been amusing enough had we not construed them into 
real matchlocks, We had but one piece, and five or six 
swords, and could have made but a ance; but) 
generalship may be shown with a small as well as a large | 
band, and the tea merchant, who seemed accustomed to 


was satisfied that if more honourable 


mma, however, now overtook us. 
s, among hill 


a single tree, 


that appeared 


as demonstrations of our foree; and, 


sorry resist 


such scenes, called on us to dismount, and prepare for 
the attack. I will not conceal my feelings at this mo- 
ment, which were those of vexation and irritability, at 
80 many suceceding disasters. At length we ap proae hed | 
within speaking distance, and one forward youth in our 
party challenged in Persian, but he was inst tntly silenced 
by an elderly man, who spoke out in Turkish. The! 
Persian, being the of commerce, would at once | 
betray our cha: proper that we should 
at least other party gave no! 





language 
icter, and it was 


appear as soldiers. The 


reply, but veered off towards Khooloom, and we our-| 
selves took the road of Koondooz, mutually glad, T sup- 
pose, to be rid of each other, At the town we disco-| 


vered that we had rag awn up against peaceable travellers, 
who must have been as glad as we About| 
eleven in the forenoon we reached the first fields, and 
alighted in an orchard of apricots, about twelve miles 
distant from Koondooz, rest after| 
the night’s journey. I found myself near a hedge of! 
honey-suckles, a bush that delighted me, and which I 


t We 


had never before seen in the 
a journey of more 


to escape. 








and stole a few hours’ 


east. reached 


dooz at night-fall, | 
than seventy miles, 

We were received on our arrival at the house of At- 
maram, the minister, or as he is styled the Dewan Begee, | 
of Moorad Beg, a gh sat in his doorw: vy till he came out. ‘| 


after performing 


a’fession a watchmaker, and that, 


| would be most advisable 


, tended narrative and circumstances. 
we should first tell the consistent tale to the Hindoo of 


land self-sufficiency of a 


|nazir sent a messenger to the minister to say, 





Koon-! a 


far as I could g 
reality. It now appeared, however, that we were to have 


sonate the character of a very poor traveller, and as it 
hehoved me to act as such, I looked demure, took up my 
seat in a corner, fared with the servants, and treated the 
nazir, my imaster, with great respect; and evinced, on 
every occasion, as much humility as possible. It was 
prudent, however, that when questioned, we should all 
tell the same story, and in a quict hour, before going to 
sleep, I gave out my character as follows. That I was 
an Armenian from Lucknow, Sikunder Alaverdi, by pro- 
on reaching Cabool, I 
had procured intelligence from Bokhara regarding my 
relatives in that country, which led me to take a journey 
to it, and that I was the more induced to do so froin the 
protection should receive from the nazir, to whose 
other in Cabool I was, in some manner, a servant. 
We discarded the subject of my ncccenpant yang the nazir 
to Russia, as it might lead to unpleasant enquiries. I 


then went on to state, that Dr. Gerard was a relative of | 
lmy own, and that he was left sick at Khooloom, and thus 


brought within a short space as much evasion as my in- | 
could invent. All our party agreed, that it | 
to take the name of an Arme- 
European; but the 


genuity 


nian, and entirely discard that of 
catila-bashee wished to know how far it was proper to | 
deal in such wholesale lies, which had excited his mer- 


I replied in the words of Sady, 


riment. 


« Durogh i musluhut amez 
Bih uz rastee bu fitna ungez.” 


‘An untruth that preserves peace is better than truth | 
that stirs up troubles. He shook his head in app roba- | 
tion of the moralist’s wisdom, and I afterwards found 
him the most forward in the party to enlarge on my pre- 
It was agreed that 


the custom-house, and then adopt it generally ; and the 
nazir promised in the course of to-morrow to uniold it 
to the minister, 

The 4th of June slipped away without any adjust- 
ment of our concerns, and the nazir now evinced an im- 
becility and weakness of intellect, which there was no 


tolerating. At one moment he was whining out to the 


| visiters a sorrowful detail of our disasters, half in tears ; 


was sitting erect, with all the pride 
man of consequence. In the 
retired to a garden, and returned with a 
train of followers, as if he had been a grandee instead 
of a prisoner; nor had he even visited the minister dur- 
ing the day, and our affairs were no further advanced at 
night than in the morning. As soon as it was dark, I 
took an opportunity of pointing out to my friend the 
great impropriety of his conduct, for which I encoun- 
tered a good share of his indignation. I told him that 
his grief and his pride were equally ill-timed and impo- 


at another time he 


afternoon he 


jlitic; that every hour added to the danger of our situa- 
tion; and, if he acted rightly, he would immediately seck 


an interview with the minister, and endeavour either to 
‘convince or deceive him. You are in the house of a 
Hindoo, I added, and you may effect any thing by throw- 
ing yourself upon him, and sitting in “dhurna,” that 


g 
is, without food, till your request is granted. Your 


| course, continued I, is now the reverse, as you appear to 


prefer parading in his gardens, and devouring the sa- 
The earnestness with which 
flect, and the 
that if he 
he would not detain him 
to eat his 
I re- 


voury viands he sends us. 
!T enforced these views produced a good 


| were the friend of the family, 
in this manner, for he had not come 
bread, but as an acquaintance, to solicit a favour, 
joiced at the decision which he was now displaying, and 
called out in accents of delight from my corner of the 
partment, but the nazir here requested me to cenduct 


as a dog, 


| myself with greater discretion, and remain more peace- 


ble. IT deserved the rebuke, and was thus glad to com- 
promise niatters between us. When the minister re- 
ceived the message, he called the nazir to him, and a 
long explanation ensued regarding our affairs, which, as 


rather, had left him bewildered as to their 


I shall long remember the silent look which passed be 7 his rood offices, for it was settled that we should set out 


tween him and the nazir. The reception augured well, | 
for the minister conducted us to his house of guests, and 
but he said nothing 

{ 

| 


and we were 


fine beds were brought for our use, 
on the subject which most inte 
left to think 


‘sted us, 





about our own affairs. 


where we 


pear 


the chief, 
nazir, as 


seat of 


The 


morning to the country 


should sce that personage. 


early next 





being a man of consequence, was instructed not to ap- 
handed, 


I was now to per-/ ness returned a shawl, which 


and the minister with great kind- 
to him 


empty 


he had presented 


on his arrival, and desired him to give it and another to 
the chief of Koondooz. 

During the day I had seen a good deal of the people, 
for there were many visiters, and though most of them 
courted the great man, a few found their way to me in 
the corner. Nothing is done in this country without tea, 
which is handed round at all times and hours, and gives 
a social character to conversation, which is very agree- 
lable. The Uzbeks drink their tea with salt instead of 
sugar, and sometimes mix it with fat; it is then called 
‘keimuk chah.”’ After each person has had one or two 
large cups, a smaller one is handed round, made in the 
usual manner, without milk. The leaves of the pot are 
then divided among the party, and chewed like tobacco. 
| Mi iny of the strangers evinced an interest in the affairs 
some spoke of Runject Sing, and a few of 
ithe English in India. Most of them were merchants, 
who trade between this and China. They spoke much 
lof their intercourse with that singular nation, and prais- 
jed the equity and justice that characterised their com- 
mercial transactions. These merchants were Tajiks, and 
jnatives of Budukhshan, a country on which we now 
| bordere -d. I heard from these people a variety of par- 
ticulars regarding the reputed descendants of Alexander 
ithe Great, which are yet said to exist in this neighbour- 
jhood, and the valley of the Oxus, as well as the coun- 
tries near the head of the Indus. The subject had oc 
le —_ much of my attention, and a tea merchant of our 

mall caravan had amused me on the road from Khoo- 
|loom, with the received lineage of these Macedonians. 
|He was a priest, and believed Alexander the Great to 
be a prophet, which, in his eyes, satisfactorily accounted 
ifor the uninterrupted progeny of Greeks, since no hu- 
|man being could injure so holy a race. In Koondooz, I 
heard the traditions, which I have stated at length in an- 
other place. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, we set out on our 
journey to Moorad Beg. We found him at the village 
of Khanu-abad, which is about fifteen miles distant, and 
situated on the brow of the hills above the fens of Koon- 
dooz, enlivened by a rivulet, which runs briskly past a 
fort, shaded by trees of the richest verdure. We crossed 
this-stream by a bridge, and found ourselves at the gate 
of a small, but neatly fortified dwelling, in which the 
chief was now holding his court. There were about 
five hundred saddled horses standing at it, and the cava- 
liers came and returned in great numbers. All of them 
were booted, and wore long knives, stuck into the girdle 
for swords, some of which were richly mounted with 
gold. We sat down under the wall, and had ample time 
to survey the passing scene, and admire the martial air 
and pomp of these warlike Uzbeks. None of the chiefs 
had more than a single attendant, and there was great 
simplicity in the whole arrangements. A Hindoo be- 
longing to the minister went inside to announce our ar- 
rival, and, in the mean time, I rehearsed my tale, and 
drew on a pair of boots as well for the uniformity as to 
hide my provokingly white ankles. My face had long 
been burned into an Asiatic hue, and from it I feared no 
detection. The custom-house officer stood by, and [ had 
taken care to have him previously schooled in all the 
particulars above related. We were summoned, after 
about an hour’s delay, and passed into the first gateway. 
We here found an area, in which stood the attendants 
and horses of the chief. Six or eight “ yessawuls” or 
doorkcepers then announced our approach, as we entered 
the inner building. ‘The nazir headed the party, and 
marching up to the chief kissed his hand, and presented 
his shawls. The Ilindoo of the custom-house followed, 
with two loaves of Russian white sugar, which he gave 
as his offering ; and, in my humble capacity, I brought 
up the rear, and advanced to make my obeisance, send- 
ing forth a loud “sulam alaikoom,” and placing my 
hands between those of the chief, kissed them according 
to custom, and exclaimed “ tukseer,” the usual mode of 
expressing inferiority. ‘The Uzbek gave a growl of ap- 
probation, and rolling on one side, said, “Ay, ay, he 
understands the sulam.”” The “ yessawul” then gave 
isignal for my retreat, and I stood at the portal with 
my hands crossed among the lower domestics. Moorad 
Beg was seated on a tiger skin, and stretched out his 
legs cavered with huge boots, in contempt of all eastern 
rules of decorum. He sat at the door, for, contrary to 
the custom of all Asiatic courts, an Uzbek there takes 
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up his position, and his visiters pass into the interior of 
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“The chisel was a man of tall stature, 


the apartment. 


with harsh Tartar features; his eyes were small to de-| 


formity, his forehead broad and frowning, and he wanted 
the beard which adorns the countenance in most oriental 
nations. He proceeded to converse with the nazir; and 
put several questions regarding 


own affairs, during which he spoke of our poverty and } 


Then came the Hindoo of the custom-lhouse 
said he, “ has examined 


situation, 
with my tale. “ Your slave,’ 
the baggage of the two Armenians, and found them to 
he poor travellers. It is in every person’s mouth that 
they are Europeans (Firingees,) and it would have 
placed me under your displeasure had [ let them depart ; 
I have, therefore, 
orders.” ‘he moment was critical; and the chief gave 
me a look, and said in Turkish,—* Are you certain he « 
is an Armenian?” A second assurance carried convic- 
tion, and he issued an order for our safe conduct beyond 
the frontier. I stood by, and saw his secretary prepare 
and seal the paper; and [I could have embraced him 
when he pronounced it finished. 

It was now necessary to retreat with caution, and 
evince as little of the joy which we felt as possible. The 
chief had not considered me even worthy of a question ; 
and my garb, torn and threadbare, could give him no 
clue to my condition. His attendants and chiefs, how- 
ever, asked me many questions; and his son, a youth 
with the unpromising name of Atalik, sent for to 
know the tenets of the Armenians—if they said prayers, 
believed in Mahomed, and would eat with the “ Faithful.” 
I replied, that we were, “ people of the and had 
our prophets; but to the home question of our credence 
in Mahomed, I said, that the New ‘Testament had been 
written before that personage (on whom be peace) had 
appeared on earth. ‘The lad turned to the Hindoos who 
were present, and said, why this poor man is better than 
you. I then narrated my story to the prince with more 
confidence, and kissed the young chief’s hand for the 
honour he had done in listening to it. 

We were soon outside the fortification, 
bridge ; but the heat of the sun was oppressive, 
alighted at a garden to pass a few hours. The 
got us refreshment ; and, yet enacting the part of a poor 
man, I had a portion of the nazir’s pillao sent to me, 
and ate heartily by myself. In the afternoon we return- 
ed to Koondooz; and the good Hindoo of the 
house told me by the way, that the Uzbeks were bad peo- 
ple, and did not de truth. “ Whoever you 
therefore, you are now safe.” I did most sincerely re- 
joice at the success of the journey; for if the chief had 
suspected our true character for a moment, we should 
have been deprived of all our money, subjected to great 
vexation, and, perhaps, been confined for months in the 
unhealthy climate of Koondooz. We must, at all events, 
have abandoned every hope of prosecuting our journey ; 
and our assumed poverty would have soon availed us 
little ; since there were not wanting persons who had a 
shrewd guess at our concerns. ‘The whole affair exhibits 
a simplicity on the part of the Uzbeks which is hardly 
to be credited; but no people are more simple. The 
veteran Cafila-bashee, who accompanied me, was taken | 
for my fellow-traveller, Dr. Gerard, though a grave, grey 
bearded, demure Moslem ; and the whole court of Moorad 
Beg were left in ignorance of what many of the Hindoo 
community knew as well 
Europeans. 

At Koondooz we alighted in our old quarters, at the 
house of the minister. The town is situated in a valley, 
surrounded on all sides by hills, except the north, where 
the Oxus flows at a distance of about forty miles. — It is 
watered by two rivers, which join north of the town. 
The climate is so insalubrious, that there is a proverb 
among the people, which runs as follows :—*“If 
wish to die, go to Koondooz.” The greater part of the 
valley marshy, that the roads are constructed 
piles of wood, and run through the 
wheat and barley are produced, as also rice, in the places 
which are not entirely inundated. The heat is described 
as intolerable, yet snow lies for three monthis in the year. 
Koondooz has at one time been a large town, but its 
population does not now exceed 1500 souls; and no person 
makes it a residence, who can live in any other pi ice 
though it be yet the market-town of the neighbourho < 
The chief never visits it but in winter. It has a fort.: 


surrounded by a ditch, which is a place of strength: th 


me 
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book, 


and across the 
and we 
Hindoos 


custom- 


serve be, 


as ourselves,—that we were 


you 


is sO 


rankest weeds; yet 





Cabool, and then on his | 
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brought one of them to know your 
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[Ww valls are constructe ted of sun-dried brick ; and suc hi is the | 


heat, that they crumble under the sun’s rays, and require 
constant repair. The great mountains of Hindoo Koosh 
\lie in sight, south of Koondooz, covered with snow: the 
neighbouring hills are low, creeping covered with 
grass and flowers, but destitute of trees 
A little further up the valley the climate becomes much 
and the people speak in raptures of the 
groves and rivulets, the fruits and flowers Budukh- 
jshan. The ruler of Koondooz, Mahomed Moorad Beg 
jis an Uzbek of the tribe of Kudghun, who has but lately 


ridges, 
or 


| 
brushw ood, 


more genial ; 


jrisen into power. He is now encroaching in every di- 
rection, and possesses all the valley of the Oxus; and 
very lately had sovereignty over Balkh. He yet ore Ips 


his coirt with the general appe ‘lation of that capital re 
‘Mother of Cities.” He is quite independent, and now 
all immedia 
Koosh. 

We could not quit Koondooz w 


rules the countries tely north of Hindoo 


s+] + ‘Ar ] 
ithout the formal sanc- 


tion of the minister ; and waited for his pleasure till thre« 
in the afternoon, He then sent a AAdl/ut, or dress of 
honour, to the nazir; and a tunic, with some other arti- 


for we could 


dre 


it see) 


, to me and the cafila-bashee ; 





cles of 
not, 
person without some mark of his favour. [, 
that the nazir, that he had 
from his fright, was resolved on profiting to the utmost 
by the minister’s bounty; and had set on foot a ne 
tion, of of to get as 
present as possible. I was horrified at such 


of so 





1s, leave the house of guests great a 


however, 


discovered now recovered 


rotla- 


by means one his servants, large a 


conduct, as 


it might again involve us difficulty ; but the mean 
fellow succeeded, and we were all covered in dresses of 7 
honour, as I have stated. He, indeed, got a horse in 





minister 
vol, where he hoped 

family. I, 
of enjoyed the di 
they brought forth, We dre 
Idle 


, and saddled at three rp. mM.3 nor 


It is necessary to mention, that the 
was contemplating a journey to Ca 
wood the nazir’s 


a spectator 


additic 





for some offices from who 


but 
character which 


was events, splay of 
sed 0 
jsclves in our new robes 
jdid we halt tel we reached Khooloom on 
morning,—a distance of more than seventy mile 
out with fatizue, 
twenty hours. It is singular, that I rode 

animal that had been given to me by the 

it will be re 


the following 
,—worn 
for 
the very same 


after being seated on one horse 


brother of the 


— uwur chief; and which, membered, he 


had forced upon me, as it might serve me in my diflicul- 
jlies among the Uzbeks; a horse of the same breed havi: 


availed Mr. Moorcroft when he escaped to Ta. 
How singular the much more 
sin rthe gift! It was with heartfelt satisfaction that 
[ again found myself with Dr. Gerard and our own party, 
and witnessed the universal joy. I could detail to them 
my adventures at Koondooz, but could not relieve 
self by sleep from the fatigue which I had undergone. 
have found that, after 
yond sleep, which only returns to refresh and recruit the 

ystem after the body rubbed 
A stomach refreshed by tea, the most cheering beverage 
to the way-worn traveller. Among tli 
quently lived upon it. 


formerly 
lighan. 
ula 


coincidence ! how 


iy - 


a certain period, the frame is be- 


has been and rested, an 


Uzbeks, we fre- 


Khooloom is a much more pleasant place than Koon- 


dooz, and has many beautiful gardens, and fine fruit. Its 
apricots, cherries, and mulberries were now ripe; but it 
was not prudent to incur further risks, with such an ex- 


unple as that of poor Moorcroft before us, and we 
We 


governor, 


pre- 
pared for a start on the following morning. howe 


the order of Moorad Beg to the Wallee, or 
he appointed the prescribed escort to attend us. 


and 


During 


night, [ transferred a portion of my gold to the Hindoo 
of the custom house, for his eminent services; and, to 
elude discovery, paid it through the hands of the nazir: 


but my astonishment may be conceived, when I discove 
ed in the morning, that, out of twenty gold pieces, “a 
had pocketed fifteen, and put olf the Hindoo \ 
for explanation, and, after 


1 five! 
ascertaiuing 
nd 


t was no time 
the correctness of the fact, I paid it a second time, a 





avaricious friend 


by the 


left Khooloom in the our 
nazir. This honest person mad 
way, to give him an opportunity of rea 


the Koran, with which he 
it ina 


company of 


the us stop 
a chapter 


ding of 
always trave ‘le d; suspending 
' 


bag from the pommel of his saddle, and pulling it 


forth at stated hours. Dr. Gerard and myself preceded 
jour people, who followed with a caravan, and reached 
‘Muzar in the afternoon of the Sth, a distance of thirty 


ond Khooloom. 


miles bey 
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The country between these places is ‘ irren and dreary 3 
ind the road leads over a low called Abdoo, which 
is the resort since the 
whole of the neighbouring chiefs plunder on it. Our es- 
cort of Uzbeks reconnoitred the pass, from which Muzar 
is visible about fifteen miles off, and then left us to jour- 
ney by These men speaking of the 
spoil which they themselves had captured a few days be- 
fore, and I cannot say that I regretted their departure. 

‘he ruins of aqueducts and houses prove that this coun- 
but it is now destitute 
inhabitants. On our 
on our right 
reas the Oxus itself, 
and which had all the appearance of that river. It mock- 
ed our parched tongues; for we had expended the con- 
the long be- 


pass, ¢ 


of robbers from every quarter ; 


ourselves. were 


try has been at one time peopled ; 
of 
nificent 


of water, and, consequently, 


route we saw a very Inag mirage 


hand,—a snaky line of vapour, as lar; 


tents of ithern bottles we always carried, 


fore we reached the village. 

Muzar cont about 500 houses, and is within the 
limits of the canal of Balkh. It can muster about 1000 
and is independent of that city and Khooloom, It 
parece dag 0 who superintends 
of sanctity, which is here 
Muzar means a t and that of this 
by Sultan Ali 

I visited the 
gave my mite in 
legends of this 


us 


hor 
belongs to a priest, or 
the worship at a shrine 
dedicated to Ali. 
place consists of two lofty cupola 
Meerza Herat, 
shrine, went round it as a pilgrim, and 
that character. If I could not believe the 


gre 
mb; 
, built 
about ago. 


ot 350 year 


pretended sanctuary, and join in the devotions of the 
people, T could offer up thanks in my own way for our 


The congre 
and the priests sat at the door of the shrine, 
proceeds of the day, copper by copper, 
who are entitled to it by heredi- 
up, and asked me why I did 
ot pray I told him I was not a Mahome- 
dan; yet they did not object to my entering the shrine ; 


late escape. gation at evening prayers was 
humerous 5 
and divided the 
cert 


tary right. 


in families, 
A priest 


with the 


among 
came 


rest. 


though [ ought not to have risked a trial. There was 
no object of curiosity to be seen that differs from similar 
Mahomedan building In the evening, itis illuminated 
by lights from brass dui rs. 


Mr. 


expire d. 


Muzar is 
Moorcroft’s 


the place where Trebeck, the last of 
unfortunate party, One of our 

Hajee, attended him on his death bed, and 
spot in which he is laid; which is 
‘town, under 
¢, that was ‘ding its fruit upon it. 
in has left a most favourable impression of 
throughout the which we 
1 not but feel for his melancholy fate. 


comipant 2 
‘onducted us to the 
in il buryir stward of the 


asu ig-pround, we 


a mulberry ti now shi 
Chis young m 


uuities 


his good a country 


pa oH tT couk 





After ance his two European fellow-travellers, he 
unk, at an early age, after four months’ suffering, in a 
far distant country, without a friend, without assistance, 
and without consolation, The whole of his property 


was either embezzled by a priest who accompanied the 
of this sanctuary, 
some valuable 


holy men 
it consisted of 
camp equipage, money, and a few printed books, 

he manuscripts of Moorcroft have been fortunately 
covered ; and, in justice to an amiable man, who devoted 
his life to a passion for travel they ought, 
this, money did 


party, or contiseated by th 
who vet ret un it: horses, 


All 


re- 


and research, 


long ere to have been published. The 


not fall into the hands of the people of Muzar: it may 
be traced, but I cannot say found. 
On the morning of the 9th of June, we entered the 


of Balkh, which is in the dominions of the 


incient city 


King of Bokhara ; and wound among its extensive ruins 
for nearly three miles before reaching a caiavansary in 
the inhabited corner of this once proud “ Mother of 
Cities’ (Amo ool Bulad.) On the way we were met 
by two police officers, Toorkmans, who searched us for 
our money, that they might tax it. I -— them at once 


that we had twenty gold tillas* each ; and they demanded 


according to their law, since we were not 
We compli ‘d, and took a sealed receipt 5 


returned ind demanded as much 


one in twenty, 
Mahomedans. 


but they in the evening, 


more, since we avowed ourselves as Europeans, and were 
not subject toa Mahomedan ruler. I discovered that 
their position was legal, and paid the sum; but I had a 
greater store of gold than that about my own person, 
The people gave us no molestation; and our baggage and 


hooks were freely submitted to the eye and astonishment 


Hi ce, We sh ruld, ot course, have concealed 


* A tilla is worth 13s. 
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them, had it been in our power. One of the most satis-| about two miles. The citadel, or ark, on the northern 
factory feelings we experienced on our arrival at Balkh,| side has been more solidly constructed ; yet it is a place 


was the sure relief from the hands of our enemy at! of no strength. 


Koondooz, and, I may now add, from the tricks of our} 


conductor, the nazir; for he had lately adopted so un-| 


worthy a line of conduct, that we resolved no longer to 
place reliance upon him. As we were now in the terri- 
tories of a king, we could tell him our opinions; though 
it had, perhaps, been more prudent to keep them to our- 
selves, If experience had proved the nazir unworthy of 
our confidence, Hyat, the cafila-bashee, had fully estab- 
lished himself in our good graces by his sensible and 
faithful conduct. He deprecated the meanness of the! 
nazir, and evinced more detestation of it than ourselves, 
Hyat was a man of no small penetration; and I was a 
little staggered at a conversation which passed between 
us as we approached Balkh, when discussing the motives 
which had led to our undertaking such a journey. I 
Stated that Bokhara lay on the road to Europe: but Hyat} 
rejoined, that the Firingees sought for information on all | 
countries, and that the untimely death of Mr. Moorcroft | 
had withheld any correct knowledge of Toorkistan; and 
we had, probably, been despatched in a quiet way to pro-| 
cure it, as much of that gentleman’s misfortunes were | 
to be referred to the mode in which he had traveled. I 
smiled at the shrewd guess of the man, and gave an 
ironical shout of « Barikilla!” (Bravo!), and praised his 
sagacity: but Hyat and I had become good friends ; and 
we had not only nothing to fear, but much to hope from 
his kind offices. 
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We continued at Balkh for three days, to examine the 
remains of this once proud city. Its ruins extend for a 
circuit of about twenty miles, but present no symptoms 
of magnificence ; they consist of fallen mosques and de- 
cayed tombs, which have been built of sun-dried brick ; 
nor are any of these ruins of an age prior to Mahome- 
danism, though Balkh boasts an antiquity beyond most 
other cities in the globe. By the Asiatics it is named 
the “Mother of Cities,” and said to have been built by 
Kyamoors, the founder of the Persian monarchy. After 
the conquest of Alexander the Great, it flourished under 
the name of Bactria, with a dynasty of Grecian kings. 
In the third century of the Christian era, “ Artaxerxes 
had his authority solemnly acknowledged in a great as- 
sembly held at Balkh, in Khorasan.’’* It continued sub- 
ject to the Persian empire, and the residence of the Ar- 
chimagus, or head of the Magi, till the followers of 
Zoroaster were overthrown by the inroads of the caliphs. 
Its inhabitants were butchered in cold blood by Jenghis 
Khan ; and under the house of 'Timour it became a pro- 
vince of the Mogul empire, It formed the government 
of Aurungzebe in his youth ; and was at last invaded by 
the great Nadir. On the establishment of the Dooranee 
monarchy, after his death, it fell into the hands of the 
Afghans, and within the last eight years has been seized 
by the King of Bokhara, whose deputy now governs it 
Its present population does not amount to 2000 souls, 
who are chiefly natives of Cabool, and the remnant of 
the Kara noukur, a description of militia established here 
by the Afghans. There are also a few Arabs. The 
Koondooz chief has marched off a great portion of its 
population, and constantly threatens the city ; which has 
driven the inhabitants to the neighbouring villages. In 
its wide area, the city appears to have enclosed innumer- 
able gardens; which increased its size without adding to 
its population: and from the frail materials of which its 
buildings are constructed, the foundations being only 
brick, I doubt if Balkh ever were a substantial city. 
There are three large colleges of a handsome structure, 
now in a state of decay, with their cells empty. A mud 
wall surrounds a portion of the town; but it must be of 
a late age, since it excludes the ruins on every side for 


There is a stone of white marble in it, 
which is yet pointed out as the throne of Kai Kaoos, or 
Cyrus. Balkh stands on a plain, about six miles from 
the hills, and not upon them, as is erroneously represent- 
ed. There are many inequalities in the surrounding 
fields, which may arise from ruins and rubbish. The 
city itself, like Babylon, has become a perfect mine of 
bricks for the surrounding country. These are of an 
oblong shape, rather square. Most of the old gardens 
are now neglected and overgrown with weeds ; the aque- 
ducts are dried up; but there are clumps of trees in 
many directions. The people have a great veneration 
for the city; believing it was one of the earliest peopied 
portions of the earth, and that the re-occupation of it will 
be one of the signs of the approaching end of the world. 
The fruit of Balkh is most luscious; particularly the 
apricots, which are nearly as large as apples. They are 
almost below value; for 2000 of them were to be pur- 
chased for a rupee ; and, with iced water, they are indeed 
luxuries, though dangerous ones. Snow is brought in 
quantities from the mountains south of Balkh, about 
twenty miles distant, and sold for a trifle throughout the 
year. 

The climate of Balkh is very insalubrious, but it is 
not disagreeable. In June, the thermometer did not rise 


/above 80°, and the next month is the hottest in the year. 


The wheat ripens in that month, which makes the 
harvest fifty days later than Peshawur. Its unhealthi- 
ness is ascribed to the water, which is so mixed up with 
earth and clay as to look like a puddle after rain. The 
soil is of a greyish colour, like pipe-clay, and very rich; 
when wet, it is slimy. ‘The crops are good; the wheat 
stalks grow as high as in England, and do not present 
the stunted stubble of India. In Balkh, the water has 
been distributed, with great labour, by aqueducts from a 
river. Of these there are said to be no less than eigh- 
teen; but many are not now discoverable. They fre- 
quently overflow, and leave marshes, which are rapidly 
dried up under the sun’s rays. This seems to account for 
the diseases of the place. All old cities and ruins are, 
perhaps, more or less unhealthy. It is not probable, 
however, that so many kings and princes would have 
patronised a site which was always unfavourable to the 
health of man; and Balkh itself is not situated in a 
country naturally marshy, but on a gentle slope which 
sinks towards the Oxus, about 1800 feet above the level 
of the sea. All the water of its river is lost long before 
reaching that stream. 

At Balkh, I used every endeavour to collect ancient 
coins, which could not fail to be valuable in such classic 
ground. ‘They brought me several copper ones, similar 
to those T found at Manikyala in the Punjab, represent- 
ing a full-length figure, holding a censer or pot in his 
right hand, and dressed in a high cap: which, I believe, 
determines the whole series of them to be Persian. It is 
well known that India formed one of the satrapies of 
Darius ; and we read of a connection between it and 
Persia in ancient times, which will perhaps clear up the 
history of these coins. The execution is rude: and as 
they differ from one another, it would appear they are 
rather medals than coins. ‘Those who feel interested in 
the subject will find that some of a like description have 
been found in India, and mentioned in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Among the coins 
which I examined at Balkh, there were many Cufie and 
Arabic, and a whole series of those of the emperors of 
Hindostan. One gold piece of Shah Jehan spoke well 
for the execution of his age. It is remarkable, that, in 
the countries north of Hindoo Koosh, the current coin- 
age of the present time is that of the emperors of Delhi, 
who ruled prior to the age of Nadir. 

On the 12th of June, the caravan arrived from Khoo- 
loom with our people, and we prepared to accompany it 
in its onward journey to Bokhara. For three days we 
had been living with our friend the catila-bashee, who 
managed to get rice and meat for us from the bazaar ; 
but we made a bungling matter of our cookery. This 
was but a minor inconvenience, and not without a hope 
lof remedy. It was now necessary, however, to give our 
| cafila-bashee leave to return to Cabool; since an Afghan 
would be of little use among the Uzbeks. I was, indeed, 





* Gibbon, ec. vili. 


sorry to part with Hyat, as he had a temper and disposi- 
tion admirably fitted for managing the people, and had 


friends every where who esteemed and respected him. I 
feared we should miss the man who used to get us food 
}and lodging, when procurable, and tell lies by wholesale 
regarding our character when necessary. We made him 
presents in return for his good offices,—their value far 
surpassed his expectations: so that he was more than 
happy. I gave him a note of hand expressive of our 
sense of his services: and he ran about in every direc- 
tion to assist in our setting out, took the cafila-bashee of 
the new caravan aside, and pointed out to him how much 
it would be his interest to serve us; he waited till the 
caravan departed : and seeing us in our panniers, (the 
new mode of traveling on camels,) he bade us farewell, 
consigned us to God, and left us to plod our way. As 
an instance of this man’s honesty, I may mention, that 
on his return to Cabool he found a knife, which we had 
left in a caravansary: this he despatched by a trusty man 
who was coming to Bokhara, along with a letter expres- 
sive of his remembrance of us, and thanks for our kind- 
ness. 

The caravan assembled outside the city, and near to 
another melancholy spot, the grave of poor Moorcroft, 
which we were conducted to see. Mr. Guthrie lies by 
his side. It was a bright moonlight night, but we had 
some difficulty in finding the spot. At last, under a mud 
wall, which had been purposely thrown over, our eyes 
were directed to it. The bigoted people of Balkh refused 
permission to the travellers being interred in their burial 
ground ; and only sanctioned it near the city, upon con- 
dition of its being concealed, lest any Mahomedan might 
mistake it for a tomb of one of the true believers, and 
offer up a blessing as he passed it. It was impossible to 
view such a scene at the dead of night, without many 
melancholy reflections. A whole party buried within 
twelve miles of each other, held out small encouragement 
to us, who were pursuing the same track, and led on by 
nearly similar motives. It was fortunate that the liv- 
ing experienced no such contempt as the dead, for we 
received no slight from any one, though our creed and 
our nation were not concealed. The corpse of Moor- 
croft was brought from Andkhooee, where he perished, 
at a distance from his party. He was attended by a few 
followers, all of whom were plundered by the people. If 
he died a natural death, I do not think he sunk without 
exciting suspicions ; he was unaccompanied by any of 
his European associates or confidential servants, and 
brought back lifeless on a camel, after a short absence of 
eight days; the health of Mr. 'Trebeck did not admit of 
his examining the body. 

We left Balkh at midnight, with a small caravan of 
twenty camels ; and now exchanged our horses for these 
useful animals. ‘Two panniers, called “kujawas,” are 
thrown across each camel: the doctor weighed against 
an Afghan: and I was balanced by my Hindostanee 
servant. At first, this sort of conveyance was most in- 
convenient: for the panniers were but four feet long and 
two and a half wide, and it required some suppleness and 
ingenuity to stow away a body of five feet nine inches in 
such a space, tumbled in like a bale of goods. Custom 
soon reconciled us to the jolting of the camels, and the 
smallness of the conveyance: and it was a great coun- 
terbalance to discover that we could read and even note 
without observation. 

A march of thirty miles brought us to the limits of the 
water of Balkh, through a rich country every where in- 
tersected by canals. Such is their effect on the tem- 
| perature, that the thermometer fell below 52° in the 
morning: though more than two thirds of the land lay 
waste. Our camels reveled on a thorny shrub called 
“chooch” or “zoo0z’”’ by the natives. The language of 
the most graphic writer could not delineate this country 
with greater exactness than Quintus Curtius has done, 
and I marked the following passage on the spot :-—* The 
face of Bactriana is contrastingly diversified : in many 
places, Juxuriant trees and vines yield fruit of fine growth 
and flavour; numerous springs (canals?) irrigate a rich 
soil. he more generous land is sowed with corn ; other 
fields afford pasturage. Further, great part of the coun- 
try is deformed by tracts of barren sand, in which a 
mournful absence of vegetation refuses nourishment to 
man, When the winds blow from the Indian ocean, the 
floating dust is swept into masses. The cultivated por- 
tion of the country is crowded with inhabitants, and 
well stocked with horses. Bactra, the capital, is situated 
j}under mount Paropamisus. The river Bactrus, which 
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washes its walls, gives name to the city and province.”* 
The trees, fruit, and corn of Balkh have a great celebrity ; 
its horses are equally well known. Though it has no 
springs, and a river does not now pass its walls, yet the 
country is intersected by the canals of one that flows 
from the neighbouring mountains, the water of which is 
artificially divided before reaching the town. 

On the 14th of June we entered the desert, and travel- 
ed all night on our way to the Oxus. We left the great 
high road from Balkh to Kilef, the usual ferry, from a fear 
of robbers, and journeyed westward. At daylight we halt- 
ed, and had an insight of what we were to expect in the 
deserts of Tartary. ‘The mountains of Hindoo Koosh 
had entirely disappeared below the horizon, and a wide 
plain like an ocean of sand surrounded us on all sides. 
Here and there were a few round huts, or, as they are 
called, “khirgahs,”’ the abode of the erratic Toorkmuns. 
The inhabitants were few in number ; at first sight, they 
present a ficrce and terrible aspect to a stranger. We 
alighted near one of their settlements ; and they strutted 
about dressed in huge black sheepskin caps, but did not 
molest us; and I have here only to introduce our new 
acquaintances, since we shall have ample opportunities 
to speak of them hereafter. We pitched our camp in 
their desert, and found a scanty supply of water that had 
trickled down thus far from the canals of Balkh. We 
had now no tent, nor shelter of any kind, but a coarse 
single blanket, which we used to stretch across two sets 
of panniers. Even this flimsy covering sheltered us from 
the sun’s rays: and at night we had it removed, and 
slept in the open air. Our food now consisted of bread 


and tea; for the Toorkmuns often object to dispose of 


their sheep, since it injures their estate: and we could 
only look on their countless flocks with a desire to possess 
a single lamb, which often could not be gratified. Eu- 
ropeans, who are so much accustomed to animal food, 
are sensible of the change to a dict of bread; but we 
found it tolerably nutritive, and had much refreshment 
from the tea, which we drank with it at all hours. I 
found that abstinence from wine and spirits proved rather 
salutary than otherwise: and I doubt if we could have 
undergone the vicissitudes of climate, had we used such 
stimulants. 

It appeared that we had not altogether escaped the 
tracks of plunderers by our diversion from the main 
road, and we therefore hired a guard of Toorkmuns to 
escort us to the Oxus, now only a march distant. We 
saddled at sunset: and after a journey of fifteen hours, 
and a distance of thirty miles, found ourselves on the 
banks of that great river, which I gazed on with feelings 
of pure delight. It now ran before us in all the grand- 
eur of solitude, as a reward for the toil and anxiety which 
we had experienced in approaching it. It might not 





have been prudent to commit ourselves to a guard of 


TToorkmuns in such a desert: but they conducted us in 
safety, and made few or no enquiries about us. They 
spoke nothing but Turkish. They rode good horses, and 
were armed with a sword and long spear. They were 
not encumbered with shields and powder-horns, like other 
Asiatics ; and a few only had matchlocks. They be- 
guiled the time by singing together in a language that is 
harsh but sonorous. ‘They appeared to be the very beau 
idéul of light dragoons, and their caps gave to the whole 
of them a becoming uniformity. They never use more 
than a single rein, which sets off their horses to advan- 
tage. Some of the Tvoorkmun chiefs, I afterwards ob- 
served, had rosettes and loose pieces of leather ornament- 
ed with gold and silver, which fell behind the ear of the 
animal, giving his head a showy and becoming appear- 
ance. Till within a mile and a half of the river, we had 
traversed a peculiarly inhospitable and unpromising coun- 
try, quite destitute of water; and its stunted herbage 
either protruded from mounds of loose drifting sand, or 
made its appearance through sheets of hard clay. I shall 
Jong remember our dreary advance on the Oxus, and the 
wild society in which it was made. 

We halted on the banks of the river, near the small 
village of Khoju Salu. The vicinity of the Oxus is in- 
tersected by aqueducts for nearly two miles, but by no 
means industriously cultivated ; it was a better sign of a 
more tranquil country, to see each peasant’s house stand- 


ing at a distance from that of his neighbour, and in the | 


midst of his own fields. We were detained for two days 





* Quintus Curtius, lib. vii. cap. 4. 
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on the banks of the river, till it came to our turn of the 
ferry-boat : which transferred our caravan, on the 17th, 
to the northern bank, or the country of 'Toorkistan, more 
commonly known to Europeans by the name of Tartary. 
The river was upwards of 800 yards wide, and about 20 
feet deep. Its waters were loaded with clay, and the 
current passed on at the rate of about three miles and a 
half an hour. This river is called Jihoon and Amoo by 
the Asiatics. 

The mode in which we passed the Oxus was singular, 
and, I believe, quite peculiar to this part of the country. 
We were drawn by a pair of horses, who were yoked to 
the boat, on each bow, by a rope fixed to the hair of the 
mane. The bridle is then put on as if the horse were to 
be mounted: the boat is pushed into the stream, and, 
without any other assistance than the horses, is ferried 
directly across the most rapid channel. A man on board 
holds the reins of each horse, and allows them to play 
loosely in the mouth, urging him to swim: and, thus 
guided, he advances without difficulty. ‘There is not an 
oar to aid in impelling the boat; and the only assistance 
from those on board consists in mancuvring a rude 
rounded pole at the stern, to prevent the vessel from 
wheeling in the current, and to give both horses clear 
water to swim. They sometimes use four horses ; and, 
in that case, two are fixed at the stern. These horses re- 
quire no preparatory training, since they indiscrimi- 
nately yoke all that cross the river. One of the boats was 
dragged over by the aid of two of our jaded ponies; and 
the vessel] which attempted to follow us without them, 
was carried so far down the stream as to detain us a whole 
day on the banks, till it could be brought up to the camp 
of our caravan. By this ingenious mode, we crossed a 


river nearly half a mile wide, and running at the rate of 


three miles and a half an hour, in fifteen minutes of ac- 
tual sailing ; but there was some detention from having 
to thread our way among the sand banks that separated 
the branches. I see nothing to prevent the general 
adoption of this expeditious mode of passing a river, and 
it would be an invaluable improvement below the ghats 
of India. I had never before seen the horse converted to 
such a use: and in my travels through India, I had al- 
ways considered that noble animal as a great incum- 
brance in crossing a river. 

After our passage of the Oxus, we commenced our 
journey towards Bokhara, and halted at Shorkudduk, 
where there were no inhabitants, and about fifteen or 
twenty brackish wells. The water was clear, but bitter 
and ill tasted. Our manner of journeying now became 
more agreeable. We started about five or six p. ™., and 
traveled till eight or nine next morning. The stages ex- 
ceeded twenty-five miles; but camels cannot march for 
a continuance beyond that distance, on account of heat. 


At night, they move steadily forward at the rate of 


two miles an hour, and are urged on by a pair of jing- 
ling bells hung from the breast or ears of the favourite, 
that precedes each “quittar” or string. ‘The sound is 
enlivening and cheerful: and when their jingle ceases 
by a halt of the caravan, the silence which succeeds, in 
the midst of an uninhabited waste, is truly striking. 
At the setting and rising of the sun, the caravan halts to 
admit of the performance of prayers: and the sonorous 
sound of « Ullaho Akbar” summons all “ true believers” 
to the presence of God. They stroke down their beards, 
and, with their eyes turned towards Mecca, perform the 
genuflexions prescribed by their creed. We sat and 
looked at the solemnity, without suffering either taunts 
or abuse : and experienced a toleration that would have 
done credit to the most civilised country of Europe. In 
the society of a caravan, there is much good fellowship, 
and many valuable lessons for a selfish man. It levels 
all distinctions between master and servant: and where 
both share every thing, it is impossible to be singular. 
Our servants now ate from the same dishes as ourselves. 
An Asiatic will never take a piece of bread, without 
offering a portion of it to those near him. The Indian 
Mahomedans were surprised at their brethren in the 
faith, who gave us a share of their food, and freely par- 
took of our own. 

We next reached Kiz Kooduk, or the maiden’s well, 
as the words signify in Turkish. 








I blessed the young} 


have been dug by a virgin. Yesterday we had no water: 
to-day we had no wood ; and it was only by collecting 
the dung of the camels that we could boil the water for 
our tea. Who could have imagined that we were ap- 
proaching those paradises of the east, Samarcand and 
Bokhara? We had been traveling among low waving 
hills, or rather ridges, destitute of trees or wood : covered 
with a dry kind of grass, growing on a soil that was hard 
and gravelly. The wells were about eighteen feet deep. 
At different intervals on the road, we saw rodats or ca- 
ravansaries, Which have been constructed with large co- 
vered cisterns, called “surdabas,”’ or water coolers, to 
collect the rain water in behalf of the travellers. The 
whole of these were now empty. ‘The climate was dry 
and variable ; and the thermometer, which stood at 103° 
in the day, fell to 60° at night, which was cool and de- 
lightful. In this country, a steady wind generally blows 
from the north. Our day broke at twenty minutes after 
three, and we had a long and refreshing twilight, which 
compensated in some degree for the scorching heat of the 
sun. 

One of the tea merchants of the caravan paid us fre- 
quent visits at our halting ground, and we soon became 
intimate with him. He was a khwaju, as the followers 
of the first caliphs are called, and was both a priest and 
a merchant. He appeared pleased with our society; and 
we drank tea together on the banks of the Oxus. We 
told him our true story. From our intercourse with this 
khwaju, I gained some insight into the state of literature 
among the Uzbeks. I gave him the perusal of a small 
Persian work, the “ Memoirs of King Shooja of Cabool,” 
which I had received from that unfortunate monarch, 
The book was written by the king himself: and gives a 
detail of his life and adventures, in a simple style, free 
from extracts of the Koran, metaphors, and other extra- 
vagances of oriental authors. It also dispenses with any 
mention of those miracles which never fail to be wrought 
in favour of our eastern despot, according to the accounts 
of historians. ‘The work, in fact. was what would be 
called by us an interesting detail of events. The khwaju 
returned it to me a few days after, saying, that it was a 
dry production, not enlivened by the fear of God, or a 
remembrance of the prophet, but entirely occupied with 
matters of a personal nature. Since that was the object 
of the book, he could not have given it higher praise. 
The khwaju is not the only person who has found such 
faults in similar works, for a right reverend divine,* who 
furnished us with so admirable and interesting a journal 
of his travels in India, has been blamed by some for its 
worldliness. Since literature among the Mahomedans is 
exclusively confined to the moollahs, we should be the 
less surprised at their finding fault with a work that had 
not a due sprinkling of the literature of their order. 

Near the country we now entered, there is a tribe of 
Uzbeks, called Lakay, who are celebrated for their plun- 
dering propensities. A saying among them curses every 
one who dies in his bed, since a true Lakay should lay 
down his life in a foray or “chupao.” I was told that 
the females sometimes accompany their husbands on 
these marauding expeditions: but it is stated, with greater 
probability, that the young ladies plunder the caravans 
which pass near their home. ‘This tribe lives near His- 
sar, which is a romantic neighbourhood ; since, besides 
the Amazons of Lakay, three or four neighbouring tribes 
claim a descent from Alexander the Great. 

Our next march, to a place called Kirkinjuk, brought 
us to a settlement of the Toorkmuns, and the country 
changed from hillocks to mounds of bare sand. The 
well water was now double the depth, or about thirty-six 
feet from the surface. The flocks of the Toorkmuns 
cropped the seanty grass around us; and horses, camels, 
and sheep roamed about loose, as in a state of nature. A 
shepherd who tended these flocks lingered long near our 
encampment. He was an unfortunate Persian, who had 
been captured about eight years before near Meshid, 
along with 300 other persons, and now sighed for his 
liberty, that he might visit the famous shrine of Imam 
Ruza in his own holy city. His name bad been Moha- 
med: it was changed to Doulut, or the rich—a singular 
cognomen for a poor wretch who tended sheep in a 


desert, under a scorching sun. He gave us a favourable 


lady who had dug it: for we had suffered much from} account of his treatment by his master, who intended to 


the want of water, and now found a beautiful well in the 
midst of some hundred others, all of which, as well as 
the springs we met on the road, were salt. It is said to 





purchase a wife for him; but he had no hope of his 
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liberty. The | poor man prowled all day about oar care-|T his tale was further exaggerated by the’ mention of 
van, and expressed many a wish to ace ompany ; he ,certain yessawuls or officers of the court having been 
had, however, been purehe ased for thirty pieces iy gold, sent to seize us, which we credited the more readily, 
and if he had no riches of his own, he yet formed a part | since these persons paid us no less than three visits for 
lthe examination of our bageage, which in no wise con- 
We had become pretty well ac- 
for an European 
many 


of those of his owner. 

I overheard a controversy among some of the mer- | 
chants regarding Christians, whether they were or were | 
not infidels, (Kaflirs,) and, as imagined, was not | who 
a little anxious to hear the decision. One person, who 
maintained that they could not be infidels, |aet any bad impression 
) When it was as-|dressed the minister of Bokhara, and despatched Sooli- 
man, an Afghan, one of our own people, with the let- 
I approached the minister with all the forms of 
Maho-/eastern etiquette and eloquence ; and, as we 
| bigoted country, denominated him «the ‘Tower of Is- 
the Star of Religion, the 


tributed to our repose. 
customed to rumours of every kind, 
travels _in eastern countries must expect 
I resolved to take immediate steps to counter- 
and forthwith ad- 


may be 
alarms. 


was a priest, towards us, 


since they were people of the book. 
serted that they did not believe in Mahomed, 
became more complicated, I learned, from their conver- | ter. 


the subject 


sation, that a universal belief prevails among the 
medaus of the overthrow of their creed by Christians, 
Christ, lives, but Mahomed is dead ; yet their |lam; the Gem of the Faith, 

deductions are curious, scend from | Dispenser of Justice, Pillar of the State, 
the fourth heaven, and the Maho-\v ent on to inform him particularly of our circumstances. 
medanised! A singular instance of blasphemy was re-jand of our ha safety through the domi- 
lated by this party. “A native of Buduklshan ther princes, and ne the de ‘light which we 
ened his face, and sallied forth into the highway, telling | now felt at 


heing in the neighbourhood of Bokhara, 
all the passengers that as he had prayed to God without ‘the citadel of Islam.” 


they say, 
since Jesus is to de 


will be 


whole world 


ving passed in 
black- | nions of « 
I concluded by telling him that 
any good effect for eight years, he now appeared to dis- jin all countries we had considered ourselves as the sub- | 
Fanatical | jects of the ruler, and that we now approached the capi- 

[tal of the Commander of the Faithful (so the King of) 
he 20th, as we approached the | Bokhara is called), whose protection of the merchant) 
| 
| 


fur to the east- |i 


grace the Creator in the eyes of his creatures.” 
madman ! 

In the afternoon of t 
town of Kurshee, we descried 
ward of us, a stupendous range of 
As this was in the middle of summer, 
greater than is assigned to any range | 
Koosh. They were at a distance of 
them but} 
saw them jad given currency to these rumours, which were alto-| 

leether destitute of foundation. ‘The minister sent back 
say, that we should be wel-! 


ind the traveller is known in the utmost corners of the} 
mountains covered} Hast. [ had, on former oceasions, found the advantage | 
their} of being the first to convey information of our 
proach, nor did I doubt a good result from this commu-} 
|nication, We were not deceived, and before reaching | , 
lthe ¢ ity, discovered that a lying Persian in our caravan | 


sunset, 
with snow. own ap- 
elevation must be 
north of Hindoo 
perhaps 150 miles, and w 
faintly on the following morning, and 
At daylight we came to the oasis of 
after having marched from the 


e could distinguish 


never 





Kurshee, a} 
Oxus, a!our 


again. 
servant to meet us, and 
>in Bokhara, | 
at Kurshee gave us some opportunity of see- 
try, which was entirely desolate, it is a straggling town, a mile long, with} 
the river: tortoises, lizards, and ants, appeared to be its{a considerable bazaar, and about 10,000 inh tbitants. | 
only inhabitants. As a welcome to this first ‘Tartar |‘I'he houses are flat rooted, but mean. A mud fort, 
town, one of our friends in the caravan sent us, as a | rounded by a wet ditch, forms a respectable defence on| 
of the town. A river, which 
about fifty miles distant, and famous | 


cheering scene, 
distance of eighty-five mile 
nearing this town, we entered a flat and champaig 

| till within the limits of | 


;, Without seeing a tree. On | come 
Our halt 


place. 








n coun: | 
ing the 
sur-| 
delicacy, whic ch ft he south-west side rises 
the fat floated so profusely that I took it for soup; but it} from Shuhur Subz, 
salt and fat, and is the morn-{as the birthplace of Timour, 
fg rain : : ; 
Custom never reconciled}and enables its habitants to form innumerable gardens, 
Hers spoke of} which are shaded by trees groaning under fruit, and| 
These trees have a tall and noble| 


two bowls of “ keimuk ebah,” or tea, ob 


was really tea mixed with passes north of Kurshee,| 
ing beverage of the Uzbe 
me to this tea, but our Afghan ftellow-travi 
it in Joud strains of praise ; nor did the manner in which | some lofty poplars. 
faspect ; and their leaves 
sSUUe a white silvery appe arance, though actually green, 
: etlect on the landse ape. 





our gift speedily disappeared, when handed over to them, , When rustling in the wind, as-! 


at all belic their taste. 
We had looked forward to our arrival at an inhabited | which has a curious 2; 
place with much delight, after our Scion in the de- | Neve r were the blessings of water more apparent than 
sert; but we here experienced that misfortune to which |in this spot, which must otherwise have been a barren 
travellers are more liable than other people, sickness. | waste. On the banks of the rivulet and its branches, 
Some of us had been complaining for a few days previ- | every thing is verdant and beautiful; away from them, 
ously, and immediately on our arrival, I was prostrated |all is sandy and sterile. Kurshee is the largest place in 
fever; the surveyor|the kingdom of Bokhara, next to the capital. — Its Oasis | 
on the following day, |is about twenty-two miles broad, but the river expends 
itself in the surrounding fields. 
We marched from Kurshee to Karsan, sixteen miles 





iu pr wn 


by a severe attack of intermittent 

was seized at the same time; and, 

the doctor and two others of our party were ill. The 
merchants and people of the caravan likewise suffered, 

to the conclusion that we must have caucht | distant, which is a thriving village, situated on the ex- 

1¢ | tremity of this oasis. We arrived on the market-day, | 

‘Toorkistan they hold their bazaars 


in the 
jon stated days, as in Europe. We met many people} 





and we came 
the disease at Balkh, or on the banks of the Oxus. Tl 
terror of the Balkh fever had vanished, and we had not! for 
feared the seeds of disease. We adopted the usual treat- 
ment of India, taking emetics and medicine ; and, in my | proceeding to the throng, but not a single individual on 
own I followed them up with quinine, which had | foot—all were equestrians. A stranger is amused at see- 
the most happy effect. In three days my teeth ceased | jing a horse literally converted into a family conveyance, 
to chatter, and my body to burn; but the doctor, who |and a man jogging along with his wife be ‘hind him. The 
ladies are of course veiled, like most females in this 
they prefer blue cloths to white, as in Cabool, 
We now found our- 
broad-faced, peace- 


towns of 


case, 


persisted in treating himself with calomel secundum 
and he did not shake off/country : 


died on his reaching 
less than his: he 
Our stay at 


had endeared himself to us, 
hara. Our life were far 
offered up sacrifices, and refused quinine. 


chances of 





personal beauty. 


artem, Was not so fortunate, 
the disease till long after we had left the country. One !and are sombre-looking figures. 
of our fellow-travellers, a merchant of Budukhshan, who {selves amc mg the Uzbeks, a grave, 
Suk-jable people, with a ‘Tartar expression of countenance. | 
They are fair, and some of thei are handsome ; but the 
jgreat bulk of the people, the men at least, are without 
Kurshee was prolonged for three or four days, during I was struck with the great number 
which we lived in a garden under some trees, and with- jof old looking men among them. We had now left the | 
out other shelter. It was a miserable hospital; but we |'Toorkmun tribes, who do not here extend much be yond | 
t, under a thermometer at| the Oxus. 





quenched our parching  thirs 
108°, with sherbet of cherries, cooled by ice, which we} In our second march from Kurshee, we halted at, 
here found in great plenty, | Kuroul-tuppa, where there is a caravansary built by | 


In the midst of our indisposition, we were disturbed | Abdoolla, a king of Bokhara, who reigned in the six-| 
ourselves. We} teenth century. It put me in mind of Hindostan and| 
our approach, | its monarchs. We’ also passed three large reservoirs | 
which were made by order of this philan- 
They had been erected at great expense | 


by some vexatious rumours regarding 
were informed that the 
and not only had prohibited our entering the city of | 
Bokhara, but objected to our prosecuting the journey. | thropic prince. 


king had heard of 
(surdabas, ) 


were in a 


"&e. &e. I) 


; with heat. 


in a flat and desert country, and the rain water that falls 
is conducted to them by ditches often from a great dis- 
tance. The King Abdoolla had made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but imbibed an impression that it had not proved 
acceptable in the sight of God. In the hope of propi- 
tiating divine favour, he set about the construction of 
caravansarais and cisterns in all parts of his dominions, 
acts more beneficial to mankind, and therefore more ac- 
ceptable, I venture to believe, than pilgrimages to shrines 
or tombs, 

At Kurshee, we were joined by some other traveliers, 
among whom was a Moollah from Bokhara, who intro- 
duced himself to me: the people of this country pos- 
sess great affability of manner, and make agreeable com- 
panions. ‘The priest and I rode together on our last 
inarch to the city, being the only persons on horseback. 
He gave me an account of the college to which he be- 
longed in Bokhara, and requested me to visit it, which I 
did not fail to do. My other friend, the Khwaju, at 
length changed conveyances with the priest, and enter- 
taincd me for half the night, by repeating and explain- 
ing odes and lines of poetry, more to my amusement 
than edification, for they were all about nightingales and 
love. It is curious to find so much said on this passion, 
in a country where there is really so little of it. It does 
not appear to strike the people themselves ; though some 


|of their verses breathe a spirit which one might think 


would diseover it to them, thus : 

« Ashiq shood ba gubree ki deen nu darud, 

Een kar kar i ishq ust dukhlee ba deen nu darud.” 
‘T fell in love with an infidel girl, destitute of religion. 
Chis is love, what has it to do with religion?” Yet, 
after this, they marry without secing cach other, or 
knowing further than that they are of different sexes; 
vor ts this all: a merchant, in a foreign land, marries 
for the time he is to continue in it, and dismisses the 
lady when he returns to his native country ; when both 
of them scek for other alliances. 

Our journey from the Oxus to Bokhara had been of 
a most fatiguing and trying nature. In Cabool, we had 
been chilled by cold, and were now almost burned up 
Our mode of traveling, too, had been ex- 
tremely irksome, for camels only advance at half the 
pace of a horse, and we spent double the time on the 
march, which increased the fatigue. ‘The only horse 
{which accompanied us was so completely knocked up 
that he fell down in several places before entering Bok- 
hara. We also traveled at night, and the rest which one 
leets on a camel is broken and disturbed. ‘The water 
had often been bad, and our food chiefly consisted of 
hard biscuit. All these inconveniences were, however, 
drawing to a close ; and, before we had reached the gates 
of Bokhara, they had given rise to reflections of a more 
pleasing nature. At the outset of our journey we used 
|to look forward with some mags to the treatment we 
might experience in that city ; and, indeed, in many of 


r 


the then remote places which we had already passed. 


As we advanced, these apprehensions had subsided, and 
we now looked back with surprise at the vast expanse 
of country which we had traversed in safety. Bokhara, 
which had once sounded as so distant from us, was now 
at hand, and the suecess which had hitherto attended 
our endeavours, gave us every hope of bringing the jour- 
ney to a happy termination, With these feelings, we 
found ourselves at the gates of this eastern capital, an 
hour after sunrise, on the 27th of June; but there was 
nothing striking in the approach to Bokhara. ‘Though 
the country is rich, it is flat, and the trees hide the walls 
and mosques till close upon it. We entered with the 
caravan, and alighted a retired quarter of the city, 
where our messenger had hired a house. 
—=— 


CHAPTER IX 


Change of dress—Visit the minister—Suspicions regaiding us—De- 
scription of the Registan, or great Bazaar of Bokhara—Employ- 
ments in the bazaar—Society at Bokhara—Slave bazaar at Bok- 

hara—Ontenders against Mahomedanisim—Hindoos—A wanderer 

—An Indian sepoy—A pretty fair one—Costume—Baths of Bok- 

hara—Interview with the minister—The king—Lite of a king— 

Russian slaves—Acquaintances at Bokhara. 











Our first care on entering Bokhara was to change our 
garb, and conform to the usages prescribed by the laws 
of the country. A petition to the minister might, per- 
haps, have relieved us from the necessity, but the mea- 


| sure was in consonance with our own principle, and we 
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did not delay a moment in adopting it. Our turbans 
were exchanged for shabby sheep-skin caps, with the fur 
inside ; and our “kummurbunds” (girdles) were thrown 
aside for a rude piece of rope or tape. The outer gar- 
ment of the country was discontinued, as well as our 
stockings ; since these are the emblems of distinction in 
the holy city of Bokhara between an infidel and a true 
believer. We knew also that none but a Mahomedan 
might ride within the walls of the city, and had an in- 
ward feeling which told us to be satisfied if we were 


permitted, at such trifling sacrifices, to continue our! 


abode in the capital. A couplet,* which describes Sa- 
marcand as the paradise of the world, also names Bok- 
hara as the strength of religion and of Islam; and, im- 


Mahomedans. ‘Then follows a Hindoo, in a garb fo- 
reign to himself and his country. A small square cap and 
a string, instead of a girdle, distinguishes him from the 
Mahomedans, and, as the Moslems themselves tell you, 
prevents their profaning the preseribed salutations of 
their language by using them to an idolator. Without 
these distinctions, the native of India is to be recognised 
by his demure look, andthe studious manner in which he 
avoids all communication with the crowd. He herds 
only with a few individuals, similarly cireumstanced with 
himself. ‘The Jew is as marked a being as the Hindoo: 
he wears a somewhat different dress, aud a conical cap. 
No mark, however, is so distinguishing as the well known 
features of the Hebrew people. In Bokhara they are a 


number of respectable persons, to whom he appeared de-| 
sirous of exhibiting me. I was questioned in such a 
way as to make me believe that our character was not 
altogether free from suspicion ; but the vizier said jocu- 
larly, “I suppose you have been writing about Bokhara.” 
Since I had in the first instance given so true a tale, I 
had here no apprehensions of contradiction, and freely 
told the party that I had come to see the world and the 
wonders of Bokhara, and that, by the vizier’s favour, I 
had been already perambulating the city, and seen the 
The minister was the only 
















} 


gardens outside its walls. 
person who appeared pleased with my candour, and said, 
that he would be always happy to see me in the evening. 
He enquired if I had any curiosity to exhibit to him ei- 











race remarkably handsome, and I saw more then one Re- 
becea in my peregrinations. ‘Their features are set off 
by ringlets of beautiful hair hanging over their cheeks 
and neck. There are about 4000 Jews in Bokhara, emi- 
grants from Meshid, in Persia, who are chiefly employed 
They receive the same treatment as the 


ther of India or my own country; but I regretted my 
inability to meet his wishes. t 


pious and powerless as we were, we could have no de-} 
On my return home, it 
struck me that the all-curious vizier might be gratified by 


sire to try experiments among those who seemed, out- 
wardly at least, such bigots. The dress which I have 
described is nowhere enjoined by the Koran ; nor did it| the sight of a patent compass, with its glasses, screws, 
obtain in these countries for two centuries after the pro-| and reflectors ; but it also occurred that he might regard 
phet, when the prejudice of some of the caliphs disco-| my possession of this complicated piece of mechanism 
vered that the “Faithful” should be distinguished from| in a light which would not be favourable. I, however, 
those who were not Mahomedans. | sallied forth with the instrument in my pecket, and soon 

On entering the city, the authorities did not even search | found myself again in his presence. I told him, that I 
us ; but in the afternoon, an officer summoned us to the | believed I had a curiosity which would gratify him, and 
presence of the minister. My fellow-traveller was still] produeed the compass, which was quite new and of very 
labouring under fever, and could not accompany me; 1) beautiful workmanship. I deseribed its utility, and point- 
therefore proceeded alone to the ark or palace, where the} ed out its beauty, till the vizier seemed quite to have for- 
minister lived along with the king. Iwas lost in amaze-| gotten “that he was but a slave of the king, and could 
ment at the novel scene before me, since we had to walk receive nothing;’’ indeed, he was proceeding to bargain 
for about two miles through the streets of Bokhara, be-| for its price, when [interrupted him by an assurance, t 
fore reaching the citadel. Iwas immediately introduced | [ had brought it from Hindostan to present to him, sine 
to the minister, or as he is styled the Koosh Begee, or| I had heard of his zeal in the cause of religion, and it 
lord of all the Begs, an elderly man, of great influence,| would enable him to point to the holy Mecea and rectify 
who was sitting in a small room that had a private court-| the “ kiblu” of the grand mosque, which he was now 
yard in front of it. Ife desired me to be seated outside} building in Bokhara. I could therefore receive no return, 
on the pavement, yet evinced both a kind and considerate} since we were already rewarded above all price by his 
manner, which set my mind at ease. The hardness of| protection. The Koosh Begee packed up the compass 
my seat, and the distance from the minister, did not over-| with all the haste and anxiety of a child, and said that 
power me with grief, since his son, who came in during | he would take it direct to his majesty, and describe the 
the interview, was even seated farther off than myself. 1} wonderful ingenuity of our nation, Thus fell one of 
presented a silver watch and a Cashmere cress, which [| my compasses. It was a fine instrument by Schmal- 
had brought for the purpose ; but he declined to receive | calder, but I had a duplicate, and [ think it will be ad- 





in dying cloth. 
Hindoos. <A stray Armenian, in a still different dress, 
represents this wandering nation; but there are few of 
them in Bokhara. With these exceptions, the stranger 
beholds in the bazaars a portly, fair, and well dressed mass 
of ‘Toorkistan. <A large 
white turban and a “ chogha,” or pelisse, of some dark 


of people, the Mahomedans 
colour, over three or four others of the same description, 
is the general costume; but the Registan leads to the 
palace, and the Uzbeks delight to appear before their king 
made of the 
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in a mottled garment of silk, called « udrus,” 
brightest colours, and which would be intolerable to any 
but an Uzbek. 


in brocade, and one may distinguish the gradations of the 


Some of the higher persons are clothed 
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s, since those in favour ride into the citadel, and the 
at Almost every individual 


who visits the king is attended by his slave ; and though 


chic 
others dismount the gate. 
1 
this class of people are for the most part Persians or their 
descendants, they have a peculiar appearance. — It is said, 
indeed, that three fourths of the people of Bokhara are of 
slave extraction ; for of the captives brought from Persia 
into ‘Toorkistan few are permitted to return, and, by all 
accounts, there are many who have no inclination to do 


















any thing, saying, that he was but the slave of the king.| mitted that it was not sacrificed without an ample return. so, A great pottion of the people of Bokhara appear on 
He then interrogated me for about two hours as to my| Had we been in Bokhara in disguise, and personating horseback; but, whether mounted or on foot, they are 
own affairs, and the objects which had brought me to fhe assumed character, our feelings would have been dressed in boots, and the pedestrians strut on high and 
country so remote as Bokhara. I told our usual tale of| very different from what they now were. Like owls, small heels, in which it was difficult for me to walk or 
being in progress towards our native country, and pro-| we should only have appeared at night; but, after this even stand. hey are about an inch anda half high, 
duced my passport, from the governor-general of India,| incident, we stalked abroad in the noontide sun, and and the pinnacle is not one third the diamater. This is 
which the minister read with peculiar attention. I then} visited all parts of the city. the national dress of the Uzbeks. Some men of rank 
added, that Bokhara was a country of such celebrity My usual resort in the evening was the Registan of have a shoe over the boot, which is taken off on entering 
among eastern nations, that I had been chiefly induced| Bokhara, which is the name given to a spacious area in a room. I must not forget the ladies in my enumeration 
to visit Toorkistan for the purpose of seeing it. “ But| the city, near the palace, which opens upon it. of the inhabitants. They generally appear on horseback, 
what is your profession ?” said the minister, I replied,| On two other sides there are massive buildings, col-) riding as the men; afew walk, and all are veiled with a 


black hair-cloth. 
inakes the fair ones stare at every one as in a masquerade, 


leges of the learned, and on the fourth side there is a The difficulty of seeing through it 


fountain, filled with water, and shaded by lefty 
where idlers and newsmongers assemble round the wares 
of Asia and Europe, which are here exposed for » A 


that I was an officer of the Indian army. “ But tell me,” 
said he, “something about your knowledge,” and he here 
made various observations on the customs and politics of] 
Europe, but particularly of Russia, on which he was well 


trees, 
Here, however, no one must speak to them; and if any 


ale. of the king’s harem pass, you are admonished to look in 








informed. In reply to some enquiries regarding our}stranger has only to seat himself on a bench of the Re- another direction, and get a blow on the head if you 
baggage, I considered it prudent to acquaint him, that! gistan, to know the Uzbeks and the people of Bokhara.| neglect the advice. So holy are the fair ones of the 
I had a sextant, since I concluded that we should be| He may here converse with the natives of Persia, 'Tur-| «holy Bokhara.” 

searched, and it was better to make a merit of necessity.| key, Russia, Tartary, China, India, and Cabool. He will) My reader may now, perhaps, form some idea of the 


I informed him, therefore, that I liked to observe the stars| meet with Toorkmuns, Calmuks, and Kuzzaks*, from) appearance of the inhabitants of Bokhara. From morn 


and the other heavenly bodies, since it was a most attrac-| the surrounding deserts, as well as the natives of more to night the crowd which assembles raises a humming 
tive study. On hearing this, the vizier’s attention was} favoured lands. He may contrast the polished manners noise, and one is stunned at the moving mass of human 
roused, and he begged, with some earnestness, and in alel the subjects of the “Great King” with the ruder hab-| beings. In the middle of the area the fruits of the season 
subdued tone of voice, that I would inform him of a its of a roaming Tartar. He may see the Uzbeks from are sold under the shade of a square piece of mat, sup- 
favourable conjunction of the planets and the price of|all the states of Mawur-ool nuhr, and speculate from their ported by a single pole. One wondersat the never-ending 
grain which it indicated in the ensuing year. I told him, | physiognomy on the changes which time and place ef-| employment of the fruiterers in dealing out their grapes, 
that our astronomical knowledge did not lead to such in-| fect among any race of men, The Uzbek of Bokhara) melons, apricots, apples, peaches, and plums to a eon- 
formation ; at which he expressed himself disappointed. | is hardly recognised as a 'Toork or ‘Tartar from his inter-| tinued succession of purchasers. It is with difficulty that 


| ° 
| mixture of Persian blood, 


l country of Kokan are less changed; and the natives of 


On the whole, however, be appeared to be satisfied of our} mi Those from the neighbouring | a passage can be forced through the streets, and itis only 


character, and assured me of his protection. While in at the momentary risk of being rode over by some 


d ne 








Bokhara, he said that he must prohibit our using pen and | Orgunje, the ancient Kharasm, have yet a harshness of one on a horse or donkey. "These latter animals are ex- 
ink, since it might lead to our conduct being misrepre-| feature peculiar to themselves. They may be distin- ceedingly fine, and amble along at a quick pace with 
sented to the king, and prove injurious. He also stated,} guished from all others by dark sheep-skin caps, called) their riders and burdens. Carts of a light construction 


are also driving up and down, since the streets are not 


that the route to the Caspian Sea, by way of Khiva, had} *tilpak,” about a foot high. A red beard, grey eyes, 
tod narrow to admit of wheeled carriages. 


been closed for the last year; and that if we intended to| and fair skin will now and then arrest of 
enter Russia, we must either pursue the northern route | stranger, and his attention will have been fixed on a poor 
from Bokhara, or cross the Toorkmun desert, below Or-| Russian, who has lost his country and his liberty, and here 
gunje, to Astrabad on the Caspian. A native of China 

Two days after this interview, I was again summoned] may be seen here and there in the same forlorn predica- 
by the vizier, and found him surrounded by a great 


In every part 
which 1 


the notice 


te 
tea, 


of the bazaar there are people making done 
in large European urns, instead of teapots, and kept hot 
The love of the Bokharees for tea is, 
it at all times 


with and without 


by a imetal tube. 
I believe, without parallel, for they 
and places, and in half a dozen ways: 
sugar, with and without milk, with grease, with salt, &e. 
Next f pur- 


chase 


drags out a miserable life of slavery. 
! ! 
arink 


ment, shorn of his long cue of hair, with his crown ender 





a turban, since both he and the Russian act the part off 


~— to the venders of this hot beverage one may 


* Samurcand sucqul-ilaooce zumcen ust 
Bokhara qoowut-i-I-rsm wu deen ust. 


Cossacks, ‘rahut i jan,” or the delight of lite,—grape jelly 
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or syrup, mixed up with chopped ice. This abundance 
of ice is one of the greatest luxuries in Bokhara, and it 
may be had till the cold weather makes it unnecessary. 
It is pitted in winter, and sold at a price within the reach 
of the poorest people. No one ever thinks of drinking 
water in Bokhara without icing it, and a beggar may be 
seen purchasing it as he proclaims his poverty and en- 
treats the bounty of the passenger. It is a refreshing sight 
to see the huge masses of it, with the thermometer at 90°, 
coloured, scraped, and piled into heaps like snow. It 
would be endless to describe the whole body of traders ; 
suffice it to say, that almost every thing may be purchased 
in the Registan: the jewellery and cutlery of Europe, 
(coarse enough, however,) the tea of China, the sugar of 
India, the spices of Manilla, &c. &c, One may also add 
to his lore both Toorkee and Persian at the book-stalls, 
where the learned, or would-be-so, pore over the tattered 
pages. As one withdraws in the evening from this bust- 
ling crowd to the more retired parts of the city, he winds 
his way through arched bazaars, now empty, and passes 
mosques, surmounted by handsome cupolas, and adorned 
by all the simple ornaments which are admitted by Ma- 
homedans. After the bazaar hours, these are crowded 
for evening prayers. At the doors of the colleges, which 
generally face the mosques, one may see the students 
lounging after the labours of the day ; not, however, so 
gay or so young as the tyros of an European university, 
but many of them grave and demure old men, with more 
hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, than the youths in 
other quarters of the world. With the twilight this busy 
scene closes, the king’s drum beats, it is re-echoed by 
others in every part of the city, and, at a certain hour, no 
one is permitted to move out without a lantern. From 
these arrangements the police of the city is excellent, and 
in every street large bales of cloth are left on the stalls at 
night with perfect safety. All is silence until morning, 
when the bustle again commences in the Registan. The 
day is ushered in with the same guzzling and tea drink- 
ing, and hundreds of boys and donkeys laden with milk 
hasten to the busy throng. The milk is sold in small 
bowls, over which the cream floats: a lad will bring 
twenty or thirty of these to market in shelves, supported 
and suspended by a stick over his shoulder. Whatever 
number may be brought speedily disappear among the 
tea-drinking population of this great city. 

Soon after our arrival, I paid a visit to our late travel- 
ing companions, the tea-merchants, who had taken up 
their abode in a caravansary, and were busy in unpack- 
ing, praising, and selling their tea. They sent to the 
bazar for ice and apricots, which we sat down and enjoyed 
together, One of the purchasers took me for a tea-mer- 
chant, from the society I was in, and asked for my invest- 
ment. His request afforded both the merchants and my- 
self some amusement; but they did not undeceive the 
person as to my mercantile character, and we continued 
to converse together. He spoke of the news of the day, 
the late conquests of the king at Shuhr Sabz, and of the 
threats of the Persians to attack Bokhara, all without ever 
suspecting me to be aught but an Asiatic. In return, 
we had visits from these merchants, and many other per- 
sons, who came to gratify curiosity at our expense. We 
were not permitted to write, and it was an agreeable man- 
ner of passing time, since they were very communicative. 
The Uzbeks are a simple people, with whom one gets 
most readily acquainted, though they speak in a curious 
tone of voice, as if they despised or were angry with you. 
They never saluted us by any of the forms among Ma- 
homedans; but appeared to have another set of expres- 
sions, the most common of which are, “ May your wealth 
increase ” (doulut zyada), or (oomr duraz) “ May your 
life be long.” They, nevertheless, always said the “ fatha,”’ 
or prayer, from the Koran, stretching out their hands 
and stroking down their beards, in which we joined, be- 
fore they sat down with us. Many of our visiters be- 
trayed suspicions of our character; but still evinced no 
unwillingness to converse on all points, from the polities 
of their king to the state of their markets. Simple peo- 
ple! they believe a spy must measure their forts and 
walls; they have no idea of the value of conversation. 
With such ready returns on the part of our guests, it was 
not irksome for me to explain the usages of Europe; but 
let me advise a traveller to lay in a good stock of that 
kind of knowledge before he ventures to journey in east- 
ern countries. One must have asmattering of trade, arts, 
science, religion, medicine, and, in fact, of every thing ; 





and any answer is better than a negative, since ignorance, 
real or pretended, is construed into wilful concealment. 

I took an early opportunity of seeing the slave-bazaar 
of Bokhara, which is held every Saturday morning. The 
Uzbeks manage all their affairs by means of slaves, who 
are chiefly brought from Persia by the Toorkmuns. 
Here these poor wretches are exposed for sale, and occu- 
py thirty or forty stalls, where they are examined like 
cattle, only with this difference, that they are able to give 
an account of themselves vivé voce. On the morning I 
visited the bazaar, there were only six unfortunate beings, 
and I witnessed the manner in which they are disposed 
of. They are first interrogated regarding their parentage 
and capture, and if they are Mahomedans, that is, 
Soonees. The question is put in that form, for the Uzbeks 
do not consider a Shiah to be a true believer; with them, 
as with the primitive Christians, a sectary is more odious 
than an unbeliever. After the intended purchaser is 
satisfied of the slave being an infidel (kaffir), he exam- 
ines his body, particularly noting if he be free from 
leprosy, so common in Toorkistan, and then proceeds to 
bargain for his price. Three of the Persian boys were 
for sale at thirty tillas of gold a piece* ; and it was sur- 
prising to see how contented the poor fellows sat under 
their lot. I heard one of them telling how he had been 
seized south of Meshid, while tending his flocks. Ano- 
ther,who overheard a conversation among the by-standers, 
regarding the scarcity of slaves that season, stated, that a 
great number had been taken. His companion said with 
some feeling, “ You and I only think so, because of our 
own misfortune ; but these people must know better.” 
There was one unfortunate girl, who had been long in 
service, and was now exposed for sale by her master, be- 
cause of his poverty. I felt certain that many a tear had 
been shed in the court where I surveyed the scene; but 
I was assured from every quarter that slaves are kindly 
treated; and the circumstance of so many of them con- 
tinuing in the country after they have been manumitted, 
seems to establish this fact. The bazaars of Bokhara are 
chiefly supplied from Orgunje. Russian and Chinese are 
also sold, but rarely. The feelings of an European re- 
volt at this most odious traflic; but the Uzbeks entertain 
no such notions, and believe that they are conferring a 
benefit on a Persian when they purchase him, and see 
that he renounces his heretical opinions. 

From the slave market I passed on that morning to 
the great bazaar, and the very first sight which fell un- 
der my notice was the offenders against Mahomedanism 
of the preceding Friday. They consisted of four indi- 
viduals, who had been caught asleep at prayer time, and 
a youth, who had been smoking in public. They were 
all tied to each other, and the person who had been 
found using tobacco led the way, holding the hookah, or 
pipe, in his hand. The officer of police followed with a 
thick thong, and chastised them as he went, calling 
aloud, “ Ye followers of Islam, behold the punishment 
of those who violate the law!” Never, however, was 
there such a series of contradiction and absurdity as in 
the practice and theory of religion in Bokhara. You 
may openly purchase tobacco and all the most approved 
apparatus for inhaling it; .yet if seen smoking in public 
you are straightway dragged before the cazce, punished 
by stripes, or paraded on a donkey, with a blackened 
face, as a warning to others. If a person is caught 
flying pigeons on a Friday, he is sent forth with the dead 
bird round his neck, seated on a camel. If seen in the 
streets at the time of prayers, and convicted of such ha- 
bitual neglect, fines and imprisonment follow ; yet there 
are bands of the most abominable wretches, who fre- 
quent the streets at evening for purposes as contrary to 
the Koran as to nature. Every thing, indeed, presents 
a tissue of contrarietics ; and none were more apparent 
to me than the punishment of the culprits who were 
marching, with all the pomp of publicity, past the very 
gateway of the court where human beings were leveled 
with the brutes of the earth, xo doubt against the laws 
of humanity, but as certainly against the laws of Ma- 
homed. 

The Hindoos of Bokhara courted our society, for that 
people seem to look upon the English as their natural 
superiors. They visited us in every country we passed, 
and would never speak any other language than Hin- 
doostanee, which was a bond cf union between us and 


* 200 rupees.—20I. 





them. In this country they appeared to enjoy a sufficient 
degree of toleration to enable them to live happily. An 
enumeration of their restrictions might make them appear 
a persecuted race. They are not permitted to build tem- 
ples, nor set up idols, nor walk in procession: they do 
not ride within the walls of the city, and must wear a 
peculiar dress. They pay the “jizyu,” or poll tax, 
which varies from four to eight rupees a year; but this 
they only render in common with others, not Mahome- 
dans. They must never abuse or ill use a Mahomedan, 
When the king passes their quarter of the city, they 
must draw up, and wish him health and prosperity ; 
when on horseback outside the city, they must dismount 
if they meet his majesty or the cazee. They are not per- 
mitted to purchase female slaves, as an infidel would de- 
file a believer; nor do any of them bring their families 
beyond the Oxus. For these sacrifices the Hindoos in 
Bokhara live unmolested, and, in all trials and suits, 
have equal justice with the Mahomedans. I could hear 
of no forcible instance of conversion to Islam, though 
three or four individuals had changed their creed in as 
many years. The deportment of these people is most 
sober and orderly ;—one would imagine that the tribe 
had renounced laughter, if he judged by the gravity of 
their countenances. ‘They themselves, however, speak 
highly of their privileges, and are satisfied at the celerity 
with which they can realise money, though it be at the 
sacrifice of their prejudices. There are about 300 Hin- 
doos in Bokhara, living in a caravansary of their own. 
They are chiefly natives of Shikarpoor in Sindee, and 
their number has of late years rather increased. The 
Uzbeks, and, indeed, all the Mahomedans, find them- 
selves vanquished by the industry of these people, who 
will stake the largest sums of money for the smallest 
gain. 

Among the Hindoos we had a singular visiter in a de- 
serter from the Indian army at Bombay. He had set 
out on a pilgrimage to all the shrines of the Hindoo 
world, and was then proceeding to the fire temples on 
the shores of the Caspian! I knew many of the officers 
of the regiment (the 24th N.I.) to which he had be- 
longed, and felt pleased at hearing names which were 
familiar to me in this remote city. I listened with inte- 
rest to the man’s detail of his adventures and travels, 
nor was he deterred by any fear that I would lodge in- 
formation against him, and secure his apprehension. I 
looked upon him as a brother in arms, and he amused 
me with many a tale of my friend Moorad Beg of Koon- 
dooz, whom he had followed in his campaigns, and 
served as a bombardier. This man, when he first showed 
himself, was disguised in the dress of a pilgrim; but the 
carriage of a soldier is not to be mistaken, even if met 
at Bokhara. 

The house in which we lived was exceedingly small, 
and overlooked on every side, but we could not regret 
it, since it presented an opportunity of seeing a Toorkee 
beauty, a handsome young lady, who promenaded one 
of the surrounding balconies, and wished to think she 

yas not seen. A pretended flight was not even neglected 
by this fair one, whose curiosity often prompted her to 
steal a glance at the Firingees. Since we had a fair ex- 
change, she was any thing but an intruder, though un- 
fortunately too distant for us to indulge “in the sweet 
music of speech.” The ladies of Bokhara stain their 
teeth quite black; they braid their hair, and allow it to 
hang in tresses down their shoulders. Their dress dif- 
fers little from the men: they wear the same pelisses, 
only that the two sleeves, instead of being used as such, 
are tucked together and tied behind. In the house even 
they dress in huge hessian boots made of velvet, and 
highly ornamented. What a strange taste for those who 
are for ever concealed, to choose to be thus booted as if 
prepared for a journey. On the head they wear large 
white turbans, but a veil covers the face, and many a 
lovely countenance is born to blush unseen. The exhi- 
bition of beauty, in which so much of a woman’s time is 
spent in more favoured countries, is here unknown. A 
man may shoot his neighbour if he sees him on a bal- 
cony, at any but a stated hour. Assassination follows 
suspicion ; for the laws of the Koran, regarding the sex, 
are most strictly enforced. If jealousy is a passion which 
is rarely known among them, it is replaced by a more 
debasing vice.* 





* “ Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin.”—Vire. 
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In my travels through Cabool, [had often enjoyed the 
luxuries of the bath, according to the custom of the 
Orientals. I now had the same pleasure in Bokhara; 
but it was only admissible in certain buildings, since the 
priests had asserted, that the water of certain baths 
would change into blood if polluted by a woman or an 
infidel. A bath is too well known to require description, 
but the operation is most singular. You are laid out at 
full length, rubbed with a hair brush, scrubbed, buffeted, 
and kicked ; but it is all very refreshing. The baths of 
Bokhara are most spacious. Many small vaulted cham- 
bers surround a great circular hall with a cupola, and are 
heated to different temperatures, In the day time the 
light is admitted from coloured glasses over the large 
dome ; in the night, a single lamp beneath suffices for 
all the cells. That portion of the circle towards Mecca 
is appropriated as a mosque, where the luxurious Ma- 
homedan may offer up his orisons while he is enjoying 
one of the promised blessings of his prophet’s paradise. 
There are eighteen baths in Bokhara; a few are of very 
large dimensions, but the generality of them bring in an 
annual income of 150 tillas (1000 rupees). This is a 
fact which may serve to number the inhabitants. Each 
individual pays to the keeper of the bath ten pieces of 
brass money, of which there are 135 in a rupee. About 
100 people may, therefore, bathe fora tilla; and 150 til- 
las will give 15,000 people to each bath. Eighteen baths 
will give a total of 270,000 who enjoy the luxury yearly. 
But the baths are only used for half the year, during the 
cold months; and the poorer people are never able to 
afford them. 

I did not omit to pay my respects to the minister while 
I rambled about the city, and Dr. Gerard, in the course 
of ten days, was sufficiently recovered to accompany me. 
The vizier was equally inquisitive with the nuwab at 
Cabool regarding the preparation of medicines and plas- 
ters, of which he wished the doctor to inform him. We 
had, however, got into a more civilised region on our ap- 
proach to Europe, since the vizier had received quinine 
and other medicines from Constantinople. We sat with 
the minister while he was transacting business, and saw 
him levying duties on the merchants, who are most libe- 
rally treated in this country. The webs of cloth are 
produced, and every fortieth piece is taken in place of 
duties ; which gives the merchant his profit, without dis- 
tressing him for ready money. A Mahomedan, indeed, 
has only to take the name of the prophet, stroke down 
his beard, and declare himself poor, to be relieved from 
all duties. One man said, “that he had got witnesses to 
prove his being in debt, and would produce them. The 
minister replied, “Give us your oath, we want no wit- 
nesses.” He gave it; every one called out “ God is 
great!” and said the “ fatha;” on which the goods were 
returned without an iota of charge. With every dispo- 
sition to judge favourably of the Asiatics,—and my opi- 
nions regarding them improved as I knew them better,— 
I have not found them free from falsehood. I fear, there- 
fore, that many a false oath is taken among them. No 
people could be more liberal encouragers of commerce 
than the rulers of Bokhara. During the reign of the last 
monarch, the duties on goods were never paid till they 
were sold, as in the bonding system of a British custom- 
house. ‘The vizier, on this occasion, conversed at great 
length on subjects of commerce relating to Bokhara and 
Britain, and expressed] much anxiety to increase the 
communication between the countries, requesting that I 
myself would return, as a trading ambassador, to Bok- 
hara, and not forget to bring a good pair of spectacles 
for his use. Our intercourse was now established on a 
footing which promised well: I took occasion, therefore, 
to express a wish to the vizier of paying our duty to the 
king. I had touched on a delicate point; for it appeared 
that the minister had feared our being charged with 
some proposals to his majesty, which we concealed from 
himself. “Iam as good as the ameer,” said he (so the 
king is called) ; “and if you have no matters of busi- 
ness to transact with the king, what have travellers to do 
with courts?” I told him of our curiosity on these 
points, but he did not choose that we should have the 
honour, and that was sufficient for abandoning the suit. 

I was nevertheless resolved to have a sight of royalty ; 
and, at midday on the following Friday, repaired to the 
great mosque, a building of great Timourlane, and saw 
his majesty and his court passing from prayers. The king 


prepossessing countenance ; his eyes are small, his visage 
gaunt and pale. He was plainly dressed in a silken robe 
of “udrus,” with a white turban. He sometimes wears 
an aigrette of feathers ornamented with diamonds. The 
Koran was carried in front of him ; and he was preceded 
and followed by two golden mace bearers, who exclaimed 
in Turkish, “ Pray to God that the commander of the 
faithful may act justly!’ His suite did not exceed a 
hundred people; most of them were dressed in robes of 
Russian brocade, and wore gold ornamented swords—I 
should call them knives—the mark of distinction in this 
country. His present majesty has more state than any 
of his predecessors ; but he may consider it necessary to 
affect humility in a temple, and in returning from a reli- 
gious ceremony. ‘The people drew up by the wayside 
as he passed, and with a stroke of their beards wished 
his majesty peace ; I did the same. The character of 
this king, Buhadoor Khan, stands high among his coun- 
trymen: at his elevation to the throne he gave away all 
his own wealth. He is strict in his religious observ- 
ances, but less bigoted than his father, Meer Hyder. He 
acts according to the Koran in all cases; and it is pre- 
tended that he even lives on the capitation tax which is 
levied from the Jews and Hindoos. The revenues of the 
country are said to be spent in maintaining moollahs 
and mosques; but this young king is ambitious and war- 
like, and I believe it to be more probable that he uses 
his treasures to maintain his troops and increase his 
power. 

The life of this king is less enviable than that of most 
private men. The water which he drinks is brought in 
skins from the river, under the charge and seal of two offi- 
cers. It is opened by the vizier, first tasted by his people 
and then by himself, when it is once more sealed and 
despatched to the king. The daily meals of his majesty 
undergo a like scrutiny ; the minister eats, he gives to 
those around him, they wait the lapse of an hour to 
judge of their effect, when they are locked up in a box 
and despatched. His majesty has one key and his 
minister another. Fruit, sweet-meats, and every eatable 
undergo the same examination, and we shall hardly sup- 
pose the good king of the Uzbeks ever enjoys a hot meal 
or afresh cooked dinner. Poison is common, and the 
rise of his majesty himself to the throne on which he 
now sits, is not without strong suspicions of a free dis- 
tribution of such draughts. A native on one occasion 
presented me with some figs, one of which I took and 
ate, to show him that I appreciated the gift. The indi- 
vidual cautioned me against such indiscretion in future : 
“since,” said he, “ you should always present some of 
the gift in the first instance to the giver ; and, if he eats, 
you may with safety follow his example.” 

I expressed a wish soon after reaching Bokhara to see 
some unfortunate Russians who have been sold into this 
country. One evening a stout and manly-looking person 
fell at my feet, and kissed them. He was a Russian of 
the name of Gregory Pulakolf, who had been kidnapped 
when asleep at a Russian outpost, about twenty-five 
years ago. He was the son of a soldier, and now fol- 
lowed the trade of a carpenter. I made him sit down 
with us, and give an account of his woes and condition : 
it was our dinner-time, and the poor carpenter helped us 
to cat our pilao. Though but ten years of age when 
captured, he yet retained his native language, and the 
most ardent wish to return to his country. He paid 
seven tillas a year to his master, who allowed him to 
practise his trade and keep all he might earn beyond that 
sum. He had a wife and child, also slaves. “I am 
well treated by my master,” said he; “I go where I choose; 
I associate with the people, and play the part of a Ma- 
homedan ; I appear happy, but my heart burns for my 
native land, where I would serve in the most despotic 
army with gladness. Could I but see it again, [ would 
willingly die. I tell you my feelings, but I smother them 
from the Uzbeks. Iam yet a Christian (here the poor 
fellow crossed himself after the manner of the Greek 
church,) and I live among a people who detest, with the 
utmost cordiality, every individual of that creed. It is 
only for my own peace that I call myself a Mahomedan.” 
The poor fellow had acquired all the habits and manners 
of an Uzbek, nor should I have been able to distinguish 
him, but for his blue eyes, red beard, and fair skin. He 
enquired with much earnestness if there were any hopes 
of hii and his comrades being released; but [ eould 





appeared to be under thirty years of age, and has not a 





give him no further solace than the floating rumours 





which I had heard of the emperor's intention to suppress 
the traffic by an army. He told me that the last embassy 
to Bokhara under M. Negri had failed to effect that de- 
sired end, but that the sale of Russians had ceased in 
Bokhara for the last ter years. There were not 130 natives 
of Russia in the kingcom; but in Khiva their number 
increased as before. The whole of those in Bokhara 
would have been released by the ambassador, had not 
some religious discussion arisen on the propriety of al- 
lowing Christians, who had become Mahomedans, to re- 
lapse into their idolatry! The Moollahs had seen the 
figures in the Greek church, and no argument will reverse, 
what they state to be the evidence of their senses, that 
the Russians worship idols. There is generally some 
difference of opinion on all points, and that of the Rus- 
sians and Bokharees on the subject of slavery was much 
at variance. ‘The Mahomedans are not sensible of any 
offence in enslaving the Russians, since they state that 
Russia herself exhibits the example of a whole country 
of slaves, particularly in the despotic government of her 
soldiery. “If we purchase Russians,” say they, “ the 
Russians buy the Kuzzaks on our frontier, who are Ma- 
homedans, and they tamper with these people by threats, 
bribery, and hopes, to make them forsake their creed, and 
become idolaters. Look, on the other hand, at the Rus- 
sians in Bokhara, at their life, liberty, and comfort, and 
compare it with the black bread and unrelenting tyranny 
which they experience in their native country.” Last, 
not least, they referred to their cruel banishment to Si- 
beria (as they called it Sibere,) which they spoke of with 
shuddering horror, and stated that it had on some occa- 
sions driven Russians voluntarily to betake themselves to 
Bokhara. We shall not attempt to decide between the 
parties; but it is a melancholy reflection on the liberties 
of Russia, that they admit of a comparison with the in- 
stitutions of a Tartar kingdom, whose pity, it is prover- 
bially said, is only upon a par with the tyranny of the 
Afghan. 

With Russians, Hindoos, and Uzbeks, our circle of 
acquaintance at Bokhara soon increased, and most of the 
Afghan and Cabool merchants sought our society, and 
we could not but feel gratified at the favourable opinion 
entertained by them of the British in India. One of 
them, Sirwur Khan, a Lohanee merchant of great opu- 
lence, to whom we were never introduced, offered us any 
money we might require, and did it in a manner that left 
no doubt of his sincerity. Another individual, Shere 
Mahomed, a native of Cabool, afforded me useful assist- 
ance in my enquiries regarding the commerce of Central 
Asia. We were constantly assailed by Afghans, and 
even Uzbeks, to give notes of hand, certifying our ac- 
quaintance with them ; for they believe the hand-writing 
to be a bond of union with Englishmen; and that the 
possession of it would secure them an honourable recep- 
tion in India. We complied with the wishes of those 
who deserved our confidence. Among our other friends 
was a Cashmere merchant, Ahmedjooce, a clever and 
talkative fellow, who wished me much to assist him in 
the preparation of a kind of cochineal, which is found, 
but, [ believe, cannot be prepared, in Bokhara. There 
was also an old man, named Hajee Meeruk, who had 
seen the world from Canton to Constantinople; and se- 
cretly brought some old and valuable Bactrian coins and 
rarities, Which are acceptable to Europeans. The most 
intimate, perhaps, of all our acquaintance was our landlord, 
an Uzbek merchant, named Mukhsoom, who traded to 
Yarkund. He paid us a daily visit, and generally 
brought some of his friends along with him. I shall 
mention an incident regarding this person which is ered- 
itable to him. He was most communicative, and gave 
us much useful information: as our intimacy increased, 
[ interrogated him closely on the revenues and resources 
of Bokhara, on its extent and power, and once opened 
He replied 
to all my enquiries; and then, begging I would shut up 
the map, beseeched me never again to produce such a 


a small map of the country in his presence. 


paper in Bokhara, since there were innumerable spies 
about the king, and it might be productive of very seri- 
He still continued his visits and his 
On our 
first arrival in the city, the keeper of the caravansary re- 
fused us quarters, because we had no character, that is, 
we were neither merchants nor ambassadors; but this 

He had been 
attacked by his neighbours, terrified by his friends, and 


Ous consequences, 
information with the same freedom as before, 


man kindly hired out his house to us, 
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The keeper of the caravansary now hid his 


curred. 
head in shame ; and the landlord shared our intimacy, his 


neighbours sought his favour to be brought to us, and 
our society was more courted than was agreeable. 


susltggeciate 
CHAPTER X. 

The city of Bokhara—Historical sketch of it—Colleges of Bokhara 
—Rigour of Mahomedanism—i.iterature of central Asia ~fnter 
view with the vizier—Samareand—Tomb of Bhawa Deen—An 
ancien® city, coins, &e.—An Uzbek family—Bokhara on Friday 
—Arrangements—Farewell—V sit to the vizier—Deparinre. 

Tradition assigns the foundation of the city of Bok- 
hara to the age of Sikunder Zoolkurnuen, or Alexander 
the Great, and the geography of the country favours the 

belief of its having been a city in the earliest ages. A 

fertile soil, watered by a rivulet, and surrounded by a 

desert, was like a haven to the mariner. Bokhara lies 

embosomed among wardens and trees, and cannot be seen 
from a distance ; it is a delightful place, and has a salu- 
brious climate: but I cannot concur with the Arabian 
geographers, who describe it as the paradise of the world. 

Ferdoosy, the great Persian poet, says “that when the 

king saw Mawuroolnuhr, he saw a world of cities.” 

Compared with Arabia and the arid plains of Persia, this 

may be true, but some of the banks of the Indian rivers 

have a like richness, beauty, and fertility. The cireum- 
ference of Bokhara exceeds eight English miles; its shape 
is triangular, and it is surrounded by a wall of earth 
about twenty feet high, which is pierced by twelve gates. 
According to the custom of the East, these are named 
from the cities and places to which they lead. Few great 
buildings are to be seen from the exterior, but when the 
traveller passes its gates he winds his way among lofty 
and arched bazaars of brick, and sees each trade in its 
separate quarter of the city ; here the chintz sellers, there 
the shoemakers ; one arcade filled with silks, another 
with cloth. Every where he meets with ponderous and 
massy buildings, colleges, 

About twenty caravansaries contain the merchants of 

different nations, and about one hundred ponds and foun- 

tains, constructed of squared stone, furnish its numerous 

The city is intersected by ca- 


mosques, and lofty minarets. 


population with water. 
nals, shaded by mulberry trees, which bring water from 
the river of Samareand, and there is a belief among the 
people, which deserves to be mentioned, that the loftiest 
minaret, which is about 150 feet high, rises to the level 
Bokhara is very in- 
about. six 


of that famous capital of 'Timour. 
differently supplied with water, the river is 


miles distant, and the canal is only once opened in fifteen | 


days. In suminer the inhabitants are sometimes deprived 
of good water for months, and when we were in Bokhara 
the canals had been dry for sixty days; the snow had 
not melted in the high lands of Samareand, and the 
scanty supply of the river had been wasted before reach- 
ing Bokhara. 
becomes therefore an object of no mean importance, and 
an officer of government is specially charged with that 
duty. 
cause of guinea worm, a disease frightfully prevalent in 
Bokhara, which the natives will tell you originates from 
the water; and they add, that these worms are the same 
that infested the body of the prophet Job! Bokhara has 
for there is scarcely a 


a population of 150,000. souls : 
With 


garden or burying-ground within the city walls. 


The distribution of this necessary of life | 


After all, the water is bad, and said to be the! 


only on Friday, to summon the people to prayers,) lest 
he might overlook the women’s apartments of the houses 
in the city. The handsomest building of Bokhara is a 
college of the king Abdoolla. The sentences of the Ko- 
ran, Which are written over a lofty arch, under which is 
the entrance, exceed the size of two feet, and are delini- 
ated on the same beautiful enamel. Most of the domes 
of the city are thus adorned, and their tops are covered 
by nests of the “ luelug,” 
passage that frequents this country, and is considered 
lucky by the people. 

Sokhara would not appear to have been a large city in 
ancient times. Its remoteness from all other parts of the 
Mahomedan world has given it a celebrity, and besides 
it was one of the earliest conquests of the caliphs. It 





the first commanders of the faithful would seek for dis- 
|tinction in its distant and luxuriant groves. Its name 
| was widely spread by the number of learned and religious 
|men it produced: and the affix of “Shureef,” or holy, 
| was soon added to it by its Mahomedan conquerors. — It 
lis considered the sure mark of an infidel to say, that the 
walls of Bokhara are crooked ; but strange to add, the 
jarchitecture is so defective, that I doubt if there be a per- 
|}pendicular wall in the city. The priests of the present 
day assert that, in all other parts of the globe, light de- 
scends upon earth; but, on the other hand, that it as- 
|cends from the holy Bokhara! Mahomed, on his journey 
to the lower heaven, is said to have observed this fact, 
jwhich was explained to him by the angel Gabriel, as the 
| reason forits designation. Besides the palpable absurdi- 
ty of the tale, [ shall only mention that the affix of holy 
jis much more modern than the days of the prophet, since 
iT have seen coins which did not bear it, and were less 
than 850 years old. Bokhara existed as a city in the 
days of Kizzil (Alp?) Arslan, It was destroyed by 
Jengis Khan, and threatened by Hulakoo, his grand-son ; 
land we have an aneedote of the negotiations with that 
destroyer, which, I think, I remember as being told of 
| some other place. ‘The people sent forth a sapient boy, 
accompanied by a camel and goat. When he appeared 
| before the conqueror, he demanded a reason for selecting 
“If you want a larger 





such a stripling as their envoy. 
|being,” said the youth, “here is a camel; if you seek for 
la beard, here is a goat; but if you desire reason, hear me,” 
Hulakoo listened to the wisdom of the boy—the city was 
| spared and protected: and he granted permission for 
Itheir enlarging its fortifications. The present walls were 
|huilt by Ruheem Khan, in the age of Nadir; and since 
Ithe equity of its rulers keeps pace with its increasing ex- 
jtent, Bokhara bids fair to be a greater city in modern 
than in ancient times. 

| I now availed myself of the acquaintance which I had 
| made with the moollah on my road from Kurshee, to 
visit his college, which was one of the principal build- 
[ings of that description in Bokhara, the “ Madrussa i 
Cazee Kulan.” I received the fullest information re- 
garding these institutions from my host and his acquaint- 
lance, who produced his tea-pot, and gossiped for a length 
lof time. There are about 366 colleges at Bokhara, great 
|and small, a third of which are large buildings that con- 
tain upwards of seventy or eighty students, Many have 


| age: 
The colleges are built in 


jbut twenty, some only ten. 
the style of caravansaries; a square building is’ sur- 


the exception of its public buildings, most of its houses {rounded by a number of small cells, called “ hoojrus,” 


are small, and of a single story ; yet there are many su- 
We saw some of them 


perior dwellings in this city. 
neatly painted with stuccoed walls ; 
ling and lapis lazuli, 





arches, set off with gi 
apartments were both « 





rant and comfortable. 





jin some it is so high as thirty. 


| which are sold, and bear a value of sixteen tillas, though 


A fixed allowance is 


others had Gothic | given to the professor, and each of the resident students ; 
and the|the colleges are well endowed ; the whole of the bazaars 


The |and baths of the citv, as well as most of the surrounding 


common houses are built of sun-dried bricks on a frame- | fields, have been purchased by different pious individuals 


work of wood, and are all flat roofed. 
with high walls on every side. ‘The greatest of the pub- 


300 feet, and has a dome that rises to about a third of 
that height. 
azure blue colour, and has a costly appearance. 
place of some antiquity, since its cupola, which once was 
shaken by an earthquake, was repaired by the renowned 
Timour. Attached to this mosque is a lofty minaret, 
raised in the 542d year of the Hejira, It is built of 
bricks, which have been distributed in most ingenious 
patterns. Criminals are thrown from this tower: and 
no one but the chief priest may ever ascend it, (and that 


A house in an | 
eastern city commands no prospect, for it is surrounded |revenues of the country are appropriated to the support 
jof the church ; a fourth of the sum is distributed on that 


lie buildings is a mosque, which occupies a square of{account in Bokhara; and the custom-house duties are 
jeven shared by the priests. 
It is covered with enameled tiles, of anjbe found from all the neighbouring countries except Per- 
It isa | sia ; and the students are both young and aged. After se- 


for that purpose. It is understood by the law, that the 


In the colleges people may 


ven or eight years’ study they return to their country with 
addition to their knowledge and reputation ; but some 
continue for life in Bokhara. The possession of a cell 
vives the student a claim to a certain yearly maintenance 
from the foundation, as well as the revenues of the coun- 
trv. The colleges are shut for half the year by order of 
the king, to enable their inmates to work in the fields 








a kind of crane, and a bird of 


jmay be readily imagined, that the numerous offspring of 


and gain something additional to their livelihood. What 
would the fellows of Oxford and Cambridge think of 
mowing down wheat with the sickle? 
vacation is called “tateel,’ that of study “tuhscel.” 
The students may marry, but cannot bring their wives 
to the college. In the season of study, the classes are 
open from sunrise to sunset; the professor attends con- 
stantly ; and the scholars dispute in his presence on points 
of theology, while he guides their debates. One person 
says, “ Prove there is a God!” and about five hundred 
set arguments are adduced: so is it with other matters, 
The students are entirely occupicd with theology, which 
has superseded all other points: they are quite ignorant 
even of the historical annals of their country. A more 
perfect set of drones were never assembled together ; and 
they are a body of men regardless of their religion in 
most respects beyond the performance of its prayers ; but 
they have great pretensions, and greater show. 

I have already mentioned the rigour of the Mahome- 
dan law, which is enforced in Bokhara. <A few addi- 
tional instances will further illustrate it. About twelve 
years since, a person who had violated the law proceeded 
to the palace, and, in the presence of the king, stated 
his crime, and demanded justice according to the Koran. 
The singularity of an individual appearing as his own 
accuser induced the king to direct him to be driven 
away. The man appeared the following day with the 
same tale, and was again turned out. He repaired a 
third time to the palace, repeated his sins, and upbraided 
the king for his remissness in declining to dispense jus- 
tice, which, as a believer of Mahomed, he intreated, that 








the next. The Ulema, or congress of divines, was as- 
sembled: death was the punishment; and the man him- 
self, who was a moollah, was prepared for this decision. 
He was condemned to be stoned till dead. He turned 
his face to Mecca, and, drawing his garment over his 
head, repeated the kuluma, (« There is but one God, 
and Mahomed is his prophet!) and met his fate. The 
king was present, and threw the first stone: but he had 
instructed his officers to permit the deluded man to es- 
cape if he made the attempt. When dead, the king 
wept over his corpse, ordered it to be washed and buried, 
and proceeded in person to the grave, over which he 
read the funeral service. It is said that he was much 
affected ; and to this day verses commemorate the death 
of this unfortunate man, whom we must either pro- 
nounce a bigot ora madman. An incident similar to 
|the above happened within this very year. A son who 
| had cursed his mother appeared as a suppliant for jus- 
tice, and his own accuser. The mother solicited his par- 
don and forgiveness; the son demanded punishment: 
the Ulema directed his death, and he was executed as a 
criminal in the streets of Bokhara. A merchant lately 
imported some pictures from China; which were imme- 
diately broken, and their value paid by the government ; 
since it is contrary to the Mahomedan Iaws to make the 
likeness of any thing on the earth beneath. On some 
subjects their notions of justice are singular, An Afghan 
plundered a caravansarai, and was sentenced to die; but 
permitted to purchase his blood according to the law if 
he exiled himself from Bokhara, because he was a fo- 
reigner. Before the arrangement had been completed, a 
second rebbery occurred by a party of the same nation : 
the clergy decreed their death; and since they thought 
that the punishment of the first offender, together with 
the others, would present a more salutary and impres- 
sive example, they returned the blood-money, canceled 
the pardon, and executed all the offenders. 

Our European notions will revolt at such arbitrary 
changes, but it cannot be said that the punishment was 
unjust; and, if it had an influence on evil doers, it was 
assuredly not very injudicious. Whatever we may think 
of these customs and laws, they bave raised the condi- 
tion and promoted the welfare of this country ; and there 
is no place in the whole of Asia where such universal 
protection is extended to all classes. ‘Those who are not 
Mahomedans have only to conform to a few established 
customs to be placed on a level with “ believers.” The 
code of laws is sanguinary, but it is not unjust. When 
we place the vices of Bokhara in juxtaposition with its 
laws and justice, we have still much to condemn; but the 
people are happy, the country is flourishing, trade pros- 
This is no small praise 








pers, and property is protected. 





under the government of a despot. 


The season of 


it might lead to his punishment in this world instead of 
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